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HOME READING. 


THE WAYFARER. 


BY MARY B. DODGE, 





*¢ TNELL me the best and the straightest way, 
For the night is coming on, 

And I am a stranger—tell me, pray, 
Ere the day is wholly gone.” 

The questioner’s face was seamed with care, 
For the hour was damp with dews, 

And the way so weary that he must fare 
He trembled the path to lose. 

We listened close to his earnest plea ; 
Yet we feared to tell him, lest 

The little we knew of the road might be 
But a leading from the best. 

Ah, many a wanderer, lost as he, 
In dread of the shrouding dar‘, 

Is pleading in silence, anxiously, 
For a friend the way to mark. 

He knows that a city full of light 
In the distance somewhere waits ; 

But, lone and strange, in the falling night 
He queries to reach the gates. 

Perhaps when the seeker’s mantle falls, 
We may find him one all dear; 

Perhaps ‘tis a child’s dear voice that calls, 
And we yearn to offer cheer; 

Yet fail because, in our differing need, 
We have failed to note full well 

The need of another; failed to read . 
What the guide-board strives to tell. 

Assured ourselves of a haven sweet 
We are prone to sit and rest, 

(Though fainting bosoms and weary feet 
Are eagerly making quest, ) 

Till words, that are prayers, our spirits stir, 
And we long to point the way, 

So true that the traveler may not err 
Though he start at close of day; 

So true that the pilgrim may not miss 
The narrower way than broad 

That leads to a home of endless bliss, 
W bose light is the living God. 


A BUDDHIST FUNERAL. 
BY HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, 


UST before sunset of yester e’en, we wended our way 

toward one of those sacred inclosures, overlooking 
Yeddo, called a Buddhist cemetery. In the centre stands 
a pedestal, on which the shrines are placed, and all 
about the sides of the inclosure are rows of lighted in- 
cense sticks, for on this eve there was to be a Buddhist 
funeral, 

On the pedestal stood censers of burning incense and 
caskets of flowers. We had not long to wait for the pro- 
cession, which was headed by two men dressed in white, 
which is used for mourning robes in Japan. These men 
carried white flags, and were followed by four others in 
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white, each bearing a shrine, on which were placed bo- 
quets of flowers, baskets of oranges, cakes, and confec- 
tions. Do they dream their dead will hunger on their 
long, long journey? Then followed the priest, ina richly 
embroidered silk robe, with a large umbrella, carried 
over his head, and a carved arm-chair, borne behind 
him. Twenty men followed him, each clasping a 
white cloth, which was attached to the bier. This is 
carried by eight men in white robes, and is covered with 
a rich tinseled cover, three feet square and as many 
high. 

Then followed the mourners in white silk robes and 
white silk vails. The bier was placed on a stand near 
the pedestal, and the priest took his seat in the carved 
chair, with the huge umbrella over his head, and in a 
low voice began to chant the funeral service. A small 
boy by his side joined in the chorus, and marked the 
different points by striking a bell. 

The priest then stepped forward to the shrines, rubbed 
the rosary between his hands, bowed, chanted prayers, 
put fresh incense on the fire in the censers, and threw a 
small bundle of rics straw into the bier, on which is 
written the name and virtues of the dead. He then took 
his seat, while the mourners and attendants went through 
the same performance, and at last sprinkled water upon 
the bier. The priest then retired and the people dis- 
persed, the mourners and four bearers alone remaining 
to proceed to the dreadful place of burning ;—for you 
must know, dear reader, that the Buddhists burn their 
dead, though they love and mourn them as truly as we 
our precious ones. ; 

The tinseled covering is taken from the bier, which 
discloses a cask, something like a barrel, which contains 
the bedy. The burning place is about twenty feet square, 
and inclosed with stones three feet high. Here the cask 
was laid upon two long stands, the heads taken out, wood 
and straw piled about it, and the whole covered with wet 
straw mats. Then the mourners came forward, and each 
with a lighted torch set the fire. All then instantly re- 
tired, as if unwilling to witness the trying scene, save 
one woman, who remained to watch the place till mid- 
night. 

The mourners, however, did not go directly home, but 
from the sad place of burning proceeded to a temple to 
pray to the god Buddha for their loved one. The next 
morning the teeth and bones of the dead were put rever- 
ently in a box and buried in the cemetery. 

Our hearts ached with a nameless pain, while we 
thanked God that our burial would not be like this! 
And yet their graves are watched with a care and tender- 
ness unsurpassed by our own. Cups of water, rice, and 
flowers, are placed over them year after year. Holes are 
drilled in the monuments and hollow bamboo stalks set 
into them, in which plants are made to grow of rarest 
kinds. Small basins are drilled in the base to hold china 
cups for flower offerings, This denotes a delicacy and 
tenderness of feeling rare indeed among heathen nations. 
The Japanese are flower worshipers ; using them lavishly 
for feasts, holidays, weddings, funerals, and religious 
ceremonies ; to make glad the children’s hearts and deck 
the baby’s cot. 

What better can be said of the Aeart of Japan ? 

On our return to Kobe, we stopped over in Yokohama 
to attend a convention of all the Protestant missionaries 
in Japan. Here Episcopalians, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, and Reformed Dutch convened as one body, agree- 
ing to bury all denominational differences, calling the 
native churches “Churches of Christ” only. We sat 
down to the Lord’s table with a church of fifty young 
men, who are supporting themselves on about fifty dol- 
lars per year, while getting an education to work for 
Christ! We sang the songs of Zion with them, and 
heard them pray in Japanese to “our heavenly Father” 
—Ten no Chichi! Oh, that was a glorious day! We 
laughed and cried by turns, and clasped one another by 
the hands in excess of joy. Ah, what hath God wrought 





in this strange land! Come over and help us, reader, in 
this land of sunny skies, to “ raise high the banner” for 
the Prince of Peace! 


ORIGIN OF THE UNIFORM LESSON. 
BY THE REV. SIMEON GILBERT, 


FIRST PAPER. 


T is no extravagance to say that the adoption of the 
uniform lesson system will be found to mark a dis- 
tinct epoch in church history. It was an event not more 
notable for its significance in marking the progress al- 
ready reached, than it is seen to be effective in making 
certain changes in the methods, aids, and spirit of Bible 
study ; the wide-reaching influence of which is only now 
fairly begun. When one thinks of the strong drift to- 
wards extreme secularism setting in in all our public 
schools, adding fresh urgency to the demand for all that 
can be done for the religious education of the people in 
ways connected with the Sunday-school, it is plain that 
the introduction of this united, methodised Bible study 
was singularly opportune; certainly it did not come a 
day too soon. An exact history of the way in which 
this grand idea came to be, and to be put in operation, 
can but furnish, I have thought, a chapter of religious 
history that will be of both present and enduring in- 
terest. Several fragmentary sketches have been made, 
but they have been quite erroneous, and in some impor- 
tant particulars too defective to stand as fairly repre- 
senting the real facts. 

The personal interests involved in the question as to 
the origination of the plan are comparatively of but 
slight moment, except so far as doing simple justice to 
individuals may be concerned, And on that score, with 
the spirit hitherto manifested, there is nothing to fear, 
at least from intentional wrong. 

First, it is to be said that the scheme did not spring 
into idea and being abruptly. It was, like all vital re- 
sults, a thing subject to the law which our modern 
scientists are pleased to call evolution, natural selection, 
struggle for existence, survival of the fittest, and so 
forth. But of course it is presupposed that God him- 
self is the prime inspirer of all good thoughts, as of all 
right affections. 

In looking for the beginnings of this most fruitful 
idea, it would be an oversight in passing, not to notice 
the preparations for it, and partial approaches toward it, 
made by the formation of those undenominational and 
national benevolent organizations, like that of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
at its origin, the American Bible Society, the Tract So- 
ciety, the American Sunday School Union, and_ the 
great Evangelical Alliance. These and other similar 
associations indicate the widening consciousness of 
Christian brotherhood, and that deepening passion for 
unity, fellowship, co-operation, and concentration, which, 
like spring-tide rivers when they overflow the old chan- 
nels and flood the valleys, make nearly invisible the 
petty hedgerows of selfish isolation. They made possi- 
ble in the fulness of its time the great movement of 
which we apeak. And then perhaps it may be said, that 
the publications of the American Sunday School Union, 
particularly its series of “ Uaion Question Books,” 
thought sometimes of only questionable excellence, did 
at best coast along within distant sight of the idea, and 
furnish some helpful hints looking towards it, yet with- 
out ever distinctly descrying it. For one thing, they 
helped to get the minds of the people used to the 
thought of Christian enterprise irrespective of sectarian 
lines. But real discoveries are something more than 
transient guesses, even as great inventions imply some- 
thing more than mere discoveries. Now the Uniform 


Lesson was both a discovery and an invention, and 
more than one man’s inventive brain and forceful heart 
had a forming hand in the matter. The orig‘nal thought 
of it, as something desirable, timely, and practicable, 
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was of the navwure of a discovery, as the finding out of 
ways and meaus fur putting the idea into effect, must be 
reckoned among the most useful of modern inventions. 
How then did this idea come to be entertained? And 
how did it get to be the great fact that now itis? The 
Northwestern Sunday School Teachers’ Quarterly was is- 
sued January 1, 1865, under the auspices of the Chi- 

cago Sunday School Union, Rev. J. H. Vincent, editor. 

The magazine contained four distinct lists of lessons 

for that year ; two English, and two Chicago selections. 

At the close of the year it was decided to publish the 
magazine monthly. In January, 1866, the first number 
was issued. The title, “ Northwestern” was dropped, 

and the firm of Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, published 
the magazine for the Chicago Sunday School Union, 

under the name of The Sunday School Teacher, In the 
monthly, but one list of lessons was given. These were 
selected by the editor, Rev. J. H. Vincent, who also pre- 
pared notes for teachers, and a lesson paper for children. 
The fact to be specially noticed just here is, that this 
was the first series of lesson notes and scholars’ papers 
ever periodically issued in the United States, if not in 
the world. And these were undenominational. While 
the style has changed somewhat, the substantial features 
of Mr. Vincent’s lesson paper have been retained in 
every subsequent publication. 

Mr. Vincent severed his connection with the Chicago 
Union, to enter the service of the Methodist Church, in 
its Sunday-school department, with headquarters in 
New York, the lst of May, 1866; having been editor of 
the Quarterly one year, and of the Monthly, four months. 
He was succeeded as editor, by Rav. H. L. Hammond, 
who cccupied the position four months, and he, in 
turn, was succeeded by C. R. Blackall, who was editor 
five months. 

The Rev. Edward Eggleston became the editor in 
February, 1867, but Mr. Vincent continued to furnish 
the lessons until the close of the year 1866, There is 
nothing in volumes 1865 and 1866, either from Mr. Vin- 
cent or his successors to indicate that uniform lessons 
were ever thought of; but the contrary is evidenced by 
the fact, that, after his removal to New York, Mr. Vin- 
cent began the publication of a different series, under 
the name of “The Berean Series,” designed specially for 
the Methodist denomination. The control of The Teacher 
passed from the Chicago Sunday School Union to 
Messrs. Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, and Mr. Eggleston 


continued to write the lessons. The second volume, like 
the first, contained no word in reference to uniform les- 
sons, 


During the year 1867 Mr. B. F. Jacobs began in Chi- 
cago, and at various Sunday-school conventions in the 
West, to advocate a uniform lesson plan, This plan in- 
cluded three parts: (1.) One lesson for the whole school ; 
(2.) One lesson for all the schools of the country ; (3.) 
The publication of lesson notes by both the monthly 
and the weekly religious press. As a starting point he 
advocated throughout the city, the adoption of the series 
published by Zhe Sunday School Teacher. He induced 
The Standard—the Baptist paper of Chicago—to begin 
the publication of weekly lesson notes prepared by him- 
self, in January 1868. This was the first parer to pub- 
lish weekly lesson notes. Shortly after this Mr. Jacobs 
visited the Eest and urged the plan upon Tue Sunpay 
Scroor Tres (I. Newton Baker, editor). The Watch- 
man and Reflector (Baptist), of Boston; and The Fxra- 
miner and Chronicle (Baptist), of New York; and The 
National Baptist, of Philadelphia. Shortly after his re- 
turn home he began the publication of the lesson notes 
in The Heavenly Tidings, the Sunday-school paper of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago. Before 
the close of the year 1868 several papers began to publish 
Sunday-echool lesson notes. The lessons upon which these 
papers gave their weekly expositions, were far from uni- 
form, although many of them followed the Chicago series, 
During the same year at Mr. Jacobs’s suggestion to Mr. 
Moody, the plan was introduced of having the Chi- 
cago Saturday noon prayer-meeting taks up the lesson 
for the following day. 

In May of the same year, 1868, Mr. Jacobs advocated 
the plan of uniform lessons before the Illinois State 
Convention at Du Quoin, and during the fall, before 
the New York State Convention at E'mira. The action 
of the Chicago noon meetings, in regard to the lessons, 
and a notice of the remarks of Mr. Jacobs at Elmira, 
are in The Sunday School Teacher for 1868. 

With the beginning of 1869, the name of The Teacher 
was again changed to The National Sunday School Teacher. 
As indicating that the idea was favorably received, in 
the January number, Mr. Eggleston says: “This course 
of leasons, we especially desire to make acceptable. From 





one end of the country to the other, there is a movement 
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towards the uniform lessons.” The National Convention 
met at Newark, the 28th of April. A number of the 
delegates en-route to the convention attended the meet- 
ing of the New York Teachers’ Association, April 26th. 
Mr. Jacobs spoke before the association, on the subject 
of uniform lessons. Mr. Eggleston followed, good na- 
turedly characterizing the scheme asa “ dream of his 
enthusiastic friend.” At the Newark Convention, Mr. 
Jacobs had charge of the superintendents’ section. The 
subject was presented there, and received with great n- 
thusiasm, several trying to get the floor at the same time. 
At least three-fourths of the superintendents present, it 
is believed, wished the subject brought before the con- 
vention for immediate action; but this, Mr. Jacobs op- 
posed, on the ground that several of the leading publish- 
ers were not ready for the movement, and that hasty ac- 
tion might endanger the success of the plan. 

During the year, at conventions and at home, with his 
voice and his pen, he continued to advocate the measure. 
The result of the «ffurts thus put forth is seen in the fol- 
lowing extract from the editorial of Zhe Teacher for Oc- 
tober, 1869: 

A uniform lesson for the whole country is coming to be 
the demand of the Sunday-school public. The Standard of 
this city has borrowed our list of themes for the past two 
years, and Mr. Moody’s Heavenly Tidings has done the same 
for the past year. The American Baptist Society of Phila- 
delphia, recently applied for the privilege of using our List 
of Subjects for next year. Our publishers, desiring to pro- 
mote uniformity, granted the permission, and thus four 
courses are on one lesson. As the first and leading lesson in 


the field, with a constituency of a quarter of a million, and 


an endorsement never before given to a Sunday-school les- 
son, we shall be glad to do all in our power to bring the 
whole country to the one list, trusting only to persevering 
endeavors to make our lessons excellent, for their continued 
success. 


In the beginning of 1870 the number of publications 
containing current lesson notes had increased to over 
thirty. In the January number of The Teacher for 1870, 
Mr. Eggleston says: “That which a year ago seemed to 
us an impracticable dream, has come to look quite pos- 
sible, we mean the uniform lessons for the whole 
country.” Inthe February number of The Teacher Mr, 
Eggleston says: 


We are constantly in receipt of letters asking us to en- 
deavor to effect some arrangement with competing systems 
of lessons whereby the same list of subjects may be used by 
all. It is even proposed that a convention be called to settle 
the matter. The National Sunday School Teacher was first in 
the field. It was not until we were closing our third year 
with triumphant success, and an unmistakable verdict of 
approval, that denominational publishing houses, and 
others, thought of announcing periodical lessons. We have 
never uttered a word of objection. . . Our list has always 
been given, freely, to all who asked the privilege of publish- 
ing lessons from it. Eight other publishing firms are now 
using this list, making with ourselves, nine course’ on one 
lesson. There are yet three or four courses, using other 
lists. The only good reason for difference of lesson must be 
a belief on the part of those who differ, that ours is not the 
best selection. We write this item, because we are unwilling 
to have the Sunday-school public think that the publishers 
of this magazine conduct their business in such a way as to 
put their interests in the way of a uniform course of lessons 
for the whole country. And the friends of uniformity must 
possess their souls in patience. The progress already made 
is beyond all that they had any right to expect. We con- 
fess ourselves amazed when we think of the advancement 
in this direction during the past three or four years. 

On the same editorial page occurs this indicative 
straw : 

One Lesson At A TimE.—A year ago, Rev. H. Clay Trum- 
bull, whose authority in New England is second to no other, 
wrote: ‘‘ The best ordered Sunday-schools attempt the study 
of but one lesson at atime. Inferior schools usually have 
two or three. There are schools sufficiently destitute of 
system to bave each class on its ‘own hook.” 

In March, 1870, Dr. Eggleston in The Teacher writes : 

To Rev. J. H. Vincent, the Sunday-school public owes 
much. The first to hold Sunday-school institutes,.the foun- 
der of this magazine, and while editor of it, the first to in- 
troduce the periodical lesson in this country, not to name 
other services, it were very strange if any suggestion of 
his did not meet with a respectful consideration. But we 
must differ from him in the matter of submitting an inter- 
national lesson-system to the Evangelical Alliance. We 
corresponded some time last fall, with those in charge of 
the alliance meeting, in regard to the matter of holding a 
Sunday-school convention at that session; and were as- 
sured that the European members would not generally be 
Sunday-school men at all. And what a school in Kansas 
wants uniformity with a school in London for we do not 
know. 

Again, in the April number of The Teacher—which 
had lately changed its name to that of The National Sun- 
day School Teacher—after referring to the history of the 








Teacher, and the competition in the publication of 
courses of lessons, which began with The Sunday 
School Journal, in 1869, edited by Rav. J. H. Vin- 
cent, which announced a course of lessons for that year 
on “A year with Moses,” Dr. Eggleston says: 


The origin of the movement for uniformity is likely to 
be lost sight of. Some of our friends at the East, talk ard 
write as if they had brought forth an idea entirely new. 
For the sake of history, let us here record that our sanguine 
friend, Mr. Jacobs, who sells produce on South Water street, 
who is superintendent of the First Baptist Sunday-school 
on Wabash Avenue, who is the originator and generalissimo 
of the ‘‘ United States Sunday-school army ”’ and who writes 
lessons for The Standard, makes live western speeches in 
conventions, and does more besides all that than we can 
b gin to recount, is the futher of the idea of a national uni- 
formity of lessons. In his own denemination he has carried 
the day; the American Baptist Publication Society, and 
most of the Baptist papers, having adopted the calendar of 
the National Series of Lessons. Recently a synod in New 
York, and members of the Brooklyn Sunday School Union, 
and Mr. Tyler in The Independent, and Mr. Vincent, have 
all talkei of uniformity, as if the idea had just been orig- 
inated; but we give fair warning that if the blessed time 
ever does come, when all the children of this country, study 
one lesson, we shall give the credit to B. F. Jacobs; he, and 


no®one else, is ‘‘ the original Jacobs.”’ 


But that The National Sunday School Teacher was not 
then working for the realization of this idea—except in- 
directly—is evident from the following, taken from the 
same editorial, and from a subsequent one in the Sep- 
tember number of the same year: 


A selection by a committee, is fatal to aggressive action. 
To submit to such acommittee, would be to endanger our 
success. We owe it to God and the work to refuse. The 
publishers and the editor, therefore, announce, after mature 
deliberation, that we cannot entertain any proposition that 
looks to a selection of our lessons by a convention or a com- 
mittee of publishers . . . Our intention is to go forward, and 
we shall, at all hazards, decline making any entangling alli- 
ances that might cripple our usefulness. For usefulness is 
better than uniformity. We say this with the utmost respect 
for those who have striven to bring about unity, and in the 
future, as heretofore, we shall still give the use of our list to 
those who desire it. 

The great success of our course, and its adoption by other 
publications, has excited the most lively hopes of a uni- 
form course for the country. Those periodicals that have 
given lessons on the subjects of the National Series, have 
all prospered. We have freely given our list for the 
sake of uniformity. We shall give the use of it as freely 
in the future. But to those who propose any concession 
on our part, that looks toward the submitting of our 
list to any committee or conference of ‘‘ Unions’’ or pri- 
vate publishers, we have only to say it is asking too 
much, This magazine has achieved its success as a private 
enterprise. It has ventured on lines of work untraveled 
before. Committees and conferences are timid and com- 
promising. We should jeopard the success of our course, in 
forsaking the ideas upon which it has grown. With charity 
toward all, we stand by our colors. 


It will be noticed in these quotations that Dr. 
Eggleston, on behalf of his publishers and himself, aa- 
nounces “after mature deliberation” that they “cannot 
entertain any proposition that looks to the selection of 
our lesson by a convention or a committee of publishers,” 
but are willing that othe:s should unite upon their se- 
lection. This last proposition was so dictatorial, that 
Dr. Vincent, who began the publication of the periodi- 
cal lessons in The Sunday School Teacher, felt that a great 
barrier was thrown in the way of uniformity. At the 
close of the year 1870, though the publishers were far 
apart, a very large number of the Sunday-school workers 


desired the uniform lessons. At the semi-annual con- ' 


vention of the Albany, N. Y., County Sunday School 
Association, held in November, the committee on uni- 
form lessons, reported that of the thirty-four schools 
connected with this association in the city of Albany, 
twenty-eight were then using uniform lessons. Of these, 
thirteen were united upon the series published in The 
National Teacher, of Chicago, and six upon the Berean 
series. Of the schools using the national Chicago series, 
four were Presbyterian, fuur Baptist, three Reformed, 
one Congregational, and one Lutheran; while of those 
using the Berean series, four were Methodist, one Baptist, 
and one Union. 


The executive committe, appointed to arrange for the 
Indianapolis convention of 1871, met in New York, 
July 10,1871, Mr. Jacobs again presented the subject 
of uniform lessons, and finding the response quite gen- 
era), it was decided to call a meeting of publishers to be 
held August 8. During the interval, Mr. Jacobs re- 
mained in the vicinity of New York, having an office 
in the city, and going there daily. Meeting Mr. Lyon 


in New York, he induced him to go to Long Branch 
with him, and after a long discussion, Mr. Lyon con- 
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sented to favor the plan. By publication, correspon- 
dence and personal solicitation, twenty-nine of the var- 
ious publishers, or their representatives, met to consider 
the subject. Mr. Jacobs was chairman of this meeting. 
After an earnest discussion, it was decided by a vote of 
twenty-six to three, to appoint a committee to select a 
list of lessons for 1872. Drs. Eggleston, Vincent, and 
Newton, Rev. H. C. McCook, and B F, Jacobs were ap- 


adjourned sine die, After the adjournment of this meet- 
ing, the committee held asession. It was then past three 
o’clock, and Dr. Vincent insisted that the lessons must 
be selected that day. Dr. Newton said he was obliged 
to leave the city that afternoon ; Mr. Jacobs was also 
obliged to leave, but said he would return the next 
morning. But as the other members of the committee 
insisted that the lessons must be selected that day, if at 
all, these two brethren agreed that the other members 
of the committee might begin the work of selecting the 
lessons. The three members of the committee held a 
meeting, and after a brief consultation agreed to disa- 
gree and publish the following card, which was printed 
that afternoon, and was as follows: 
UNIFORM LESSONS,—THE FAILURE, 

The undersigned having been appointed at the conference 
held at the call of the National Executive Committee, a 
committee to select a course of lessons for the whole Sun- 
day-school public, find it impossible at this late day to select 
a list of subjects acceptable to all, or creditable enough to 
put the experiment on a fair basis. The compromise neces- 
sary to effect a union at this moment, renders it out of the 
question to get a good list ; and with the most entire unan- 

imity we agree that it is best to defer action, until the mat- 
ter shall have been discussed in the National Convention. 
[Signed] Edward Eggleston, J. H. Vincent, Henry C. McCook. 
New York, August 8, 1871. 

Six copies of this card were mailed, that night, to dif- 
ferent papers for publication, and Mr. Lyon telegraphed 
Mr. Jacobs at Long Branch, that the committee had de- 
cided not to agree, and that Dr. Vincent had gone home 
to Plainfield. Mr. Jacobs telegraphed the same even- 
ing to Dr. Vincent to meet him in New York the next 
morning, saying also that the plan must not fail. Mr, Lyon" 
calling at Mr. Jacobs’s office in New York the next 
morning showed him the card printed the night before, 
and asked what was tobe done? Mr. Jacobs replied, “ It 
must be recalled and the committes must do its work.” 
They went together to Dr. Vincent’s office, and ‘awaited 
his arrival. After an hour’s discussion, Dr. Vincent 
wrote and signed the following card, which was subse- 
quently signed by Dr. Eggleston and Mr. Jacobs, and 
sent to the papers which had received the first. 

The undersigned desire to recall the circular forwarded 
yesterday, entitled ‘‘ Uniform Lessons—The Failure.” We 
desire to state, that having reconsidered the whole subject, 
we have sgreed upon a series for 1872. Will you accom- 
modate the committee by withholding the publication of 
the former circular? A list of lessons for 1872, will be for- 
warded soon. Edward Eggleston, J. H. Vincent, B. F. 
Jacobs. 

They separated to meet after lunch, at Dr. Eggleston’s 
office, On the way down, Mr. Jacobs met Mr. McCook, 
who had spent the night neer by, and had returned to 
the city. Together they went to Dr. Eggleston’s office, 
where Dr. Vincent and Mr. Lyon soon arrived, Another 
discussion ensued. Mr. McCook declining any part in 
going forward with the work, and Mr. Jacobs insisting 
that the committee were appointed to do a specific work, 
and not to discuss whether it should be done, and they 
had no right to decline to proceed. 

Dr. Newton not having returned to the city, the other 
members of the committee, except Mr. McCook, made 
the selection of lessons for 1872, and after many delays 
the experiment was tried. 





HINTS TO MOTHERS. 
BY HOPE LEDYARD, 


HE International Lessons, should, I think, be part of 

the daily mental food of even the youngest child; 

and the advantage that a mother has over the Sunday- 
school teacher is unlimited. 

Is the child disobedient or stubborn, and in spite of 
new- fashioned notions, the wise mother sees that a smart 
whipping will, if kindly administered, do him good? 
Punish him, and then take the little one on your knee 
and remind him of the lesson about Eli and his sons,— 
of his punishment for neglect of his duty to them, and 
ask him to repeat that golden text, “ Chasten thy son 
while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his 
crying.” 

Then how these lessons make them eager to learn some- 
thing of geography. The valley of Rephaim ; its distance 





from Jerusalem, and how far David ran after the Philis- 
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tines, when Gibeon, or Geba, and Gezer seemed so close 
together on the map! The tormer name will probably 
suggest Gideon, and they can act out as much of his life 
as they can remember, 

I think my boys have a real reverence for holy things, 
yet it is rather queer to see one lie down to sleep, having 
first spread out the “ ficece” on the ground. He wakes 
to find it quite wet, the older one, who is to enact the 
Midianites having remembered to sprinkle it, Aud then, 
with much trouble, the little one is equipped with what, 
to their vivid imaginations, represents a pitcher and a 
lamp, and rouses the startled ‘“ Midianites,” (the baby, 
too, perhaps,) by the war-cry of Gideon! 

Willie meditates awhile, and at dinner time says, sud- 
denly, “ What did Gideon do with all those dead Midi- 
anites?’ That leads to a long talk about different 
battle-fields, and papa tells of the quiet God’s-acre at 
Gettysburg. 

Alas, I fear Willie enjoys most the idea of the vultures 
leaving the bones scattered over the plain; for some 
days after, he brings in triumph the jaw-bone of a calf, 
and two or three bones that remind me of chops, “ to 
lie bleaching in the sun.” 

David and Goliath is a favorite scene, and a large tin 
kettle cover makes an excellent shield. Willie and 
Robbie will not easily forgat the brave words of David 
in answer to the Philistine’s taunt. It seems an odd 
way, but I am sure that, underneath the play, there is 
a real foundation of knowledge, to be used in after years, 
and you learn so much through these little ones to help you. 

We were playing the guessing game, and, after an 
animated talk over Jonathan’s iad, who, I find, is a 
favorite character with little boys, there is so much 
room for speculation, and yet we are so sure he did as 
he was told—but as I said, after that, Willie said in a 
quieter voice, “Now Ill think of somebody—can we 
think of Jesus?” What a reminder to tte mother to 
have him in all her thoughts. 

A little experience of mine may be a hint to some 
mother on another subject; that of care lest we show 
partiality. 

Willie was arranging the characters for David and 
Goliath, and said, a little regretfully, for he knew 


David’s speech so well, “I suppdése Robbie must be 
David.” 


“Why, Willie?” . 

“Oh, he’s ruddy, and I’m sure he’s the most ‘ goodly 
to look to,’ for you often say he’s pretty, and then 
David means darling, and that’s what you call him 
mos’ ” 

It isso natural to pet the little ones, but, mothers, let 


us look out, and keep the older hands close round our 
necks. 


The Home Readings should be read aloud and talked | 


about. I find they aro all too short for my little listener. 
I read on and on, explaining as I go, till, by the Sunday, 
he has all the story well in his mind, and is ready for 
the application, which I never make through the week. 
I think that sh« uld be left till the Sunday, and for the 
Sunday-school teacher. 

This leads me to say that a child can read the lesson 
each day for the next Sunday, and talk over the ques- 
tions on the /esson leaf. Let the elder children teach 
the little ones the lessons they have themselves learned. 
Robbie is now well drilled in all the facts of Saul’s 
death, and can tell you how “Saul was sore wounded of 
the archers,” (for a long time he would say “ orchards,” 
but by object lessons, with apples and arrows, Willie 
taught him the right word,) and about that “ dark day ” 
when so many fell together. This is most excellent 
practice for the elder children, and mamma can correct 
any wrong impressions they may have gained at Sunday- 
school, for a mother should remember that, with the 
most careful teacher in the world, children may go away 
with a false impression, either through timidity in ques- 
tioning, or a misapprehension of the words used. For 
instance, Willie, in the lesson on the Ark of God, has 
the word “household.” He reads it at once, having 
learned “hold” in the last lesson, “and David went 
down to the /o/d,” but now he must have a definition of 
the word as a part of another, and yet his very mis- 
apprehension has shown me new beauties in that word, 
“household.” Our family should be our stronghold, 
our refuge from enemies. Let us so live that our chil- 
dren may even seek home as a “ hold.” 

There is one feature of the Sunday-school work which 
the little ones enjoy very much, and that is, helping 
mamma entertain her class. A very young child can 


learn to dust and tidy up a room, and will be “good 


alone” while mamma is mixing cake for the children 
that are to spend theearly part of the evening with her, 
and the merry, romping game, with a pretty story read 
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aloud will knit your scholars’ hearts to you as no amount 
of mere class work can do, besides teaching your own 
little ones to be “given to hospitality.” 


THE USE OF THE FISTS. 
BY J, T, CRANE, D.D, 


WICE within a short space of time I have noticed 
in religious papers, what seemed a commendatory 
allusion to “the manly art of self-defence,” as its profes- 
sors delicately term it. One writer, describing a boy 
whom his friends greatly admired, states, among his 
various accomplishments, that he “knew how to use his 
fists.’ The other writer, delineating an ideal boy, a 
juvenile model, whom she was prepared to admire in 
case it was her good fortune ever to behold him in the 
flesh, was also to know how to “use his fists.” The 
curious part of the matter is, that both of there writers 
are ladies. Whether in describing the model young 
woman, they would represent her as one who, when she 
considers herself insulted, “knows how to use her 
tongue,” this deponeth knoweth not. Can it be that the 
feminine nature craves protection, and therefore instinc- 
tively places a high estimate on physical force? 

The remarks ‘of the lady-writers suggest a question. 
Any one who can remember how matters were thirty or 
forty years ago, is aware that there was far more 
“use of the fist” then, than at the present time. 
Fourth of July, “training-day,” Christmas, every pub- 
lic holiday, every public occasion that caused a general 
gathering of the people, was usually garnished with 
brutal fighting. Among school-boys “the use of the 
fist’ was deemed an accomplishment of no small value, 
and battles among village champions were of frequent 
occurrence. Such things are now far less frequent, and, 
in fact, are almost unknown, except among people of the 
baser sort. Shall we, then, take pains to revive the 
neglected art? 

The author of Tom Brown at Rugby has done his 
best to throw a glamour of heroism about the practice, 
by making his hero fight a battle with the big butcher 
boy. He has also tried his pen at the task of glorifying 
a dog fight; but with no very brilliant success in either 
case. He seems to think that these are the true me- 
thods of cultivating genuine manly character, and that 
any other mode produces milksops and “ missies.”” How 
far is he right? To resist outrage and wrong is certainly 
allowable; and there are cases where this resistauce 
must assume a very positive shape. Both divine and 
human law allows even the taking of life in certain 
cases. Still, are we to count “ the use of the fists” a fine 
art, and encourage our boys to regard it as a manly 
accomplishment ? 

It may also be conceded that with a few sheets of pa- 
per and a good pen, a model boy-hero may be oonstruct- 
ed, who knows “ how to use his fists,” and who, pale and 
slender as he looks, dares to encounter the overgrown 
bully, invariably gives him a sound thrashing, and comes 
off eovered with glory. It must be confessed, however, 
that in this dreadful matter-of-fact world; here and there 
a skeptic may be found who will rule out the moral ques- 
tion entirely when calculating the probabilities of suc- 
cess, and put his faith in the biggest bones and the tough- 
est muscles. Indeed, to assume that the right always con- 
quers is to adopt the principle upon which the legal duels 
of three centuries ago were fought,—a principle which 
modern piety condemns as emphatically as modern law. 

Shall we, then, encourage the practice? Can the true 
manly character be attained in no other way? The late 
war put to the severest test the people of this country. 
Who proved to be the brave? ‘The testimony of every 
general who has spoken on the subject is that the men 
whose moral character was good, were found to be most 
reliable in battle. One northern colonel, inferring that 
ruffians and sheet bullies must make good fighters, re- 
cruited a regiment of them from the city, and found them 
utterly worthless. The best soldiers were men of princi- 
ple, quiet citizens, who, perhaps, had never before struck 
a@ man in anger in all their lives. 

Courage is a good thing; and the man who lacks it 
will at times be placed at a fearful disadvantage. The 
doctrine of non-resistance may succeed possibly well, 
when adopted by a few good people in the midst of a 
multitude of other good people who believe in law, and 
enforce the law against evil-doers. Extreme peace prin- 
ciples will answer a good purpose in any community 
where all are men of peace, in faith and practice, but 
nowhere else. A timid man, who cannot defend the 
right, nor resist the wrong, must play but a subordinate 
part in any community. The world still needs men who 
can fight With the tongue, the pen, and even the sword, 





hecanse wrong sometimes can be resisted only by thesword. 
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LESSON HELPs. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON J~ALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1876.) 


13, March 46.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


(Second Quarter, 1876.) 


















1, April 2.—The Ascending LOrd..........cccsesscccseeeeeseeeee ACs 1 ; 1-12, 
2. April 9 —The Day of Pentecost................ccccceeeeenerees Acts 2 : 1-11. 
8. April 16.—Peter’s Def sosvenedivneel Acts 2: 12-28. 
4. April 23.—The Early Christian Church...........s+0 +000» Acta 2; 37-47. 
5. April 30.—The Lame Man Healed -- Acta 3: 1-11, 
6. May 7.—The Power of Jesus’ Name -Acts 3: 12-26. 
7. May 14.—Christian Courage......... . Acts 4: 8-22. 
8. May 21.—Christian Fellowship...........scccsssreeeeesseeee Acts 4: 23-87, 
9. May 28.—Lying unto God...... Acts 5: 1-11 
10. June 4.—The Apostles in Prison............ Acts 5: 12-26. 
11. June 11.—The Apostles before the Coun -Acta 5: 27-42. 
12, Jume 18,— The Seven Chosen.......c.sceee seseseserervssceenes Acta 6: 1-15. 
18. June 25.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school, 


LESSON 2, SUNDAY, APRIL 9, 1876. 
Title: THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 


GOLDEN TEXT: HE SHALL BAPTIZE YOU WITH 
THE HoOLy GHOST AND WITH FIRE.—WMatthew 8:11. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, April 3; Acts 2:111. New life to the church. 

Tuesday, Apru4: Acts 1: 12-26. Forty days of waiting. 
Wednesday, April 5: Deut. 16 : 9-12, 16,17. The law of Pentecost. 
Thursday, April 6: Ezek. 37: 1-10, Life by the Spirit. 

Friday, Apri 7; Eph. 4: 1-13. Umity by the Spirit. 

Saturday, April 8: Rom. 8: 1-14, Led by the Spirit, 

Sunday, April9: Rev. 22: 17-21. Invitation of the Spirit. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 2: 1-11) 

1, And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all 
with one accord in one place. 

2. And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 

8. And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. 

4, And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to 
speak with otner tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. 

5. And there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of 
every nation under heaven 

6. Now when this was noised abroad, the multitude came together, 
and were confounded, because that every man heard them speak in 
his own language. 

7, And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying one to an- 
other, Behold, are not all these which speak Galileans? 

8, And how hear we every man in our own tongue, wherein we 
were born? . 

9. Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 

10, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia 
about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, 

11. Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them speak in our tongues the 
wonderful works of God. 





EXPOSITION, 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D, 
F the school is provided with a large map, the super- 
intendent in a few minutes might point out the sev- 
eral countries mentioned in the lesson, showing the 
number of different nationalities represented, and how 
widely they extended in all directions from Jerusalem 
Such geographical statements should not be lengthy or 
given in detail, but succinct and clear, so as to leave a 
distinct impression of the number and variety of peoples 
present, from Asia. Africa, and Europe. 
THE CONNECTION. i 
Only ten days have passed since the sublime event 
occurred which formed the subject of our last lesson,— 
during which, in obedience to the injunction of their 
ascending Lord, the disciples continued in earnest and 
united prayer. The whole number of disciples, men 
and women, was about one hundred and twenty. At 
one of their meetings they chose one to take the place 
of Judas, of whose unhappy end a brief notice is given. 
They were waiting and praying for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, promised by Jesus as he was leaving them, and 
the fulfillment of that promise is the subject of 
THE LESSON, 


It is the record of an event which marks a new and 
glorious era in the history of redemption. In studying 
the passage mark (1.) The day; (2.) The descent of the 
Spirit; (3.) The disciples speaking in different tongues ; 
(4.) The deep impression made upon all the people, 

1. THE DAY. (1.) 


ls Pentecost ( Piftieth). This was one of three great annual 
festivals of the Jews, so named because it occurred fifty 
days after the passover. It was also called the feast of 
weeks, because held seven weeks, or a week of weeks, 
after the passover. These feasts were associated with 





the seasons of the year, with events in the history of the 
people, and they had a religious typical significance. 
The feast of Pentecost was observed at the end of the 
wheat harvest, hence sometimes designated the day of 
the first fruits, and it commemorated the giving of the 
law at Mount Sinai, which took place fifty days after the 
exodus. Ooincident with the slaying of the lamb at the 
passover, was the death of Christ, and so the descent of 
the Spirit to give laws to the Church of Christ corre- 
sponds with the giving of the law to the ancient church. 
2. Fully come. During ten days the disciples had 
patiently waited, daily expecting the promised blessing. 
As day after day passed by their faith was tested, and 
their intensity of desire and fervor of prayer increased. 
If the ascension took place on Thursday, as is most pro- 
bable, doubtless they awaited the coming of the sixth 
Lord’s day, with anxious expectancy, supposing as on 
previous occasions he had appeared unto them on that 


. | day, that he would send down his Spirit upon them 


then. We can easily understand how that day was spent, 
in waiting, watching, and united, ceaseless prayer; but 
the day passed, and still, the power from on high had 
not come, and so for another week they waited and wor- 
shipped, a precious time of preparation for the expected 
gift. 


3, All in one place, When the seventh Lord’s day 
came—a week of weeks since Jesus arose—and a 
festival day long observed. The disciples all ea- 
gerly gathered together in one place, actuated by 
one feeling and animated by one desire. They had re- 
ceived a promise of the Holy Ghost, of a baptism of 
fire, and of power from on high, but they knew not the 
manner in which it would ‘be fulfilled, and all hearts 
throbbed quick, as they silently waited—not knowing 
what might transpire at any moment. Their great 
faith was greatly rewarded, and their large desires were 
abundantly satisfied. 


ll, THE DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT. (2-4.) 


1. The sound. Suddenly a supernatural sound is 
heard, “as of a rushing mighty wind.’”’ This sound, not 
the wind, filled the house and arrested the attention of 
all. It was a sign, an appropriate symbol and herald 
of the coming Spirit. All were now keenly attent, and 
felt the divine presence. 

2. The fire. Filled with solemn awe they look at each 
other; and lo! the sign appealing to the ear, is imme. 
diately followed by one addressed to the sight, and each 
saw, hovering upon the heads of all the rest, a symbol 
like a tongue of fire. The words “cloven tongues,” do 
not apply to the form of each tongue-like symbol, but 
indicate, that the sign was distributed among them all. 
This fire was a fit symbol of the Spirit, but it was not 
the Spirit himself. 

8. The Holy Ghost, They were filled with the Holy 
Ghost. This was the power promised. They heard the 
sound, They saw the fire. These were without, a matter 
of observation, but the Holy Spirit was ‘with them, a 
matter of experience. As the external signs were com- 
mon to all, so was the inward gift. All received the 
baptism of fire, and all received the power, irrespective 
of rank or office, age or sex. While extraordinary 
power is granted for the performance of special duties, 
the gift of the Spirit is the common heritage of all 
believers. All God’s children are temples of the Holy 
Ghost. 

lil, THE DISCIPLES SPEAKING WITH OTHER TONGUES. (4, 5.) 

The Spirit gave them power to speak languages they 
had never learned, so that although the apostles were 
all Galileans, yet, men from no less than fifteen differ 
ent nations heard in their native lanzi:ages the story of 
God’s wonderful works, specially tne story of the gift 
of his own son for man’s salvation. This was a miracu 
lous gift for the time, and we need not suppose that the 
disciples retained the power ever afterwards of using 
any language at will. They each spake as the Spirit 
gave them utterance, one man speaking one language 
and another, another. This gift was the fulfillment of 
the promise of the Lord (Mark 16:17) and the exer- 
cise of it on this occasion was not simply to enable the 
apostles to preach the gospel to all present, but rather 
to demonstrate the reality of spiritual influence, and t 
satisfy the hearts of the waiting disciples that Jesus 
remembered them still. 

The outward miracle proved the reality of the in- 
ward gift—as the carrying of his bed by the forgiven 
man proved the fact of his forgiveness, and the power 
of Christ to forgive sins. See 1 Cor. 12: 8-10, 30. 

IV. THE DEEP IMPRESSION MADE UPON THE PEOPLE. (5-11.) 

The fifth verse explains how the representatives of 8 
many different nations happened to be present at that 
time in Jerusalem, Many Jews, after spending a great 


part of their lives in foreign lands, where they of course’ 
acquired the language of the country of their residence, 
were wont to return to Jerusalem, to close their days, 
that their ashes might mingle with those of their fore- 
fathers. It is probable that a larger number of the more 
devout had been drawn to the holy city, by the expecta- 
tions and rumors of the advent of the Messiah. 

Moreover, many Jews who still resided in other coun- 
tries were accustomed to visit Jerusalem at the time of 
the feast of Pentecost, all speaking the languages of the 
countries where they lived. In these ways many speak- 
ing various languages were gathered from all quarters. 
They are termed devout men, pious men, after a Jewish 
type, and therefore in every way fit to be competent and 
trustworthy witnesses of what they saw and heard. Thus 
a well accredited publicity was given to the miracle as 
a proof of divine agency, and a wide-spread report of 
the resurrection and ascension of Jesus was carried into 
many lands. “ When this was noised abroad,” in the 
marginal rendering is, ‘‘when this noise was made.” 
This may refer to the sound mentioned in verse 2, im- 
plying that the sound from heaven was heard at a dis- 
tance from the house, if not all through the city; or it 
may be understood of the voice of the disciples speaking 
in other tongues. ‘The voice of the disciples would at 
first attract the notice of those near at hand, and then, 
by an influence of which we have continual examples, 
gather a still larger audience” (Alexander); or it may 
mean, just what the words in the text naturally suggest, 
that a report of the event quickly spread over the city, 
and many came together to ascertain what really had 
occurred. 

The multitude evidently composed largely of the de- 
vout Jews already mentioned, when they heard men who 
were known to be Galileans speaking in their native lan- 
guages, were greatly amazed, as well they might be; and 
marvelling, they spoke to one another on the matter, 
saying, what does all this mean? How is it that these 
mean speak to us in the very language we have learned 
from our mother’s lips? and, as first one and then another 
of all the different nations gave the same testimony, the 
wpnder increased. 

They were also impressed by the fact that though they 
listened to many languages, they all heard the same 
story of the wonderful works of God, as manifested in 
the mission and death of his Son, the long promised and 
expected Messiah. The immediate effect of this miracle 
was to arrest attention, awaken interest, and excite in- 
quiry. The issue of which we learn in the next lesson. 
Many of tne “ devout men” doubtless were soon among 
the repentant and baptized believers. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS. 

(a.) Our duty. To wait unitedly upon God. After 
the ascension of Jesus, the disciples not only waited, as 
they had been told to do, but they waited together. We 
should often unite in social meetings for prayer, as well 
as pray in our classes. The promises of God are great 
and sure. (Mal. 3: 16,17; Matt. 18: 19, 20.) 

(5.) Our privilege. “To be filled with the Spirit.” Ia 
the lesson we see the disciples, waiting for the Spirit, 
receiving the Spirit, and aided by the Spirit. God is wil- 
ling to give the Holy Spirit to all who ask him; and 
Jesus has promised to send the Holy Spirit to all who 
believe on him. This is his coronation gift to all his 
loving and loyal subjects. Pray for the Spirit—yield to 
his guidance, and grieve him not. (Rom. 5: 3-5; Eph, 4: 
80; 1 Thess. 5: 19.) 

(c.) Our honor. To show forth the wonderfnl works 
of God. This we can do personally, by our lives and 
labors ; showing that we have been with Jesus, and have 
his Spirit. Only when we have the Spirit can we rightly 
speak of him or for him; and by sustaiming the work of 
missions in sending the gospel of Christ to every nation 
under heaven so that in all tongues his name may be 
praised. (Matt. 28: 20; Eph. 3:8; Zech. 4: 6.) 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


ELL the class that our lesson is the story of a strange 
and important day. Call for the name. All say it 
together. They all understand the meaning of birth- 
days, holidays, anniversary days, etc. If your children 
are capable of real thought, not guess-work, ask them to 
name the days most important to all the world. You 


such q iestions. If an answer has a graim of appropri- 
atenes«, accept it if possible, always treating every 
serious answer with respect, selecting such as you desire 
to use, 

Tell them we will name together the three days most 





valuable to the whole world ; our lesson is about one of 


may be surprised at the answers they can give to some | 
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these. On these three days the everlasting life and 
happiness of every soul depends; without these no soul 
could enter heaven. The day Jesus died, the day he 
arose from the grave, the day of Pentecost. See if it is 
clear that only through Christ’s death we are saved ; 
and how “if Christ be not risen then is our preaching 
vain.” Then proceed to the lesson proper, 
THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 

(1.) What day was this? (2.) When? (3.) Who? 
(4.) Where? All these questions are suggested and 
must be answered in connection with the first verse. 
When they are understood teach (5.) What took place? 

The division of a lesson into topics is not merely an 
arbitrary one by writers; not merely a matter of taste 
or convenience; but that the divisions may be as rivets 
to fasten the lesson in the memory. When desirable to 
make these topical divisions prominent, you can some- 
times mark off the blackboard into squares, writing a 
heading in each ; sometimes count them on the fingers, 
one by one, having every child do the same; making an 
easy way to recall, and to arrest an inattentive child or 
give employment to the restless. Such directions need 
not be repeated often, for every teacher will remember 
to use them as ingenuity and occasion may suggest. 

What day was this? Read together the first verse of 
the lesson. What was the name of the great feast that 
Jesus kept with his disciples the night before he died? 
Seven weeks after the Passover, came the Feast of 
Pentecost, sometimes called the Feast of Weeks. How 
many days make a week? How many weeks from the 
Passover to Pentecost? The Passover was at the begin- 
ning of the harvest; Pentecost at the end, when all the 
fruits and grain had been gathered in, and the Jews 
came up to Jerusalem to the temple and had a thanks- 
giving for such plenty in their fields and vineyards. 
What time did they remember at the Passover feast? 
Seven weeks after the Jews came out of Egypt God gave 
Moses something written on two tables of stone. What? 
So the day of Pentecost was kept because it was the day 
God gave the law, and the day of thanksgiving. What 
for? It was the day our lesson is about; it came once 
every year, but this one was a little while after Jesus 
Christ died. When was it? 

The verse says, “the Day of Pentecost was fully 
come.” It was exactly fifty days after the passover, fifty 
days after Jesus died on the cross. How many days did 
Jesus show himself alive after he rose from the grave? 
Where did he go then? Who saw him arise? Who 
spoke to the disciples? If he stayed on earth forty 
days and this day was fifty days from the passover, when 
he died, how many days was this after his ascension? 
Read the verse again to see what people are named. 
““ They were all,” 

Who does ‘hey mean? Lot the children name some 
of the eleven. There were many more who loved Jesus 
and would be glad to be with his chosen friends. - What 
woman do you think would be with John the beloved 
disciple? What one to whom Carist first appeared? 
They had the names of every one who came every day 
to their prayer-meeting, for we are told they “ continued 
in prayer.” If they called the roil as we do in Sunday- 
school there were one hundred and twenty names on 
their list. They were all together. 

Where did Jesus tell the disciples to stay? Did they 
obey? They went back to Jerasalem. It was full of 
houses. Was there any one place where you think 
they would most likely be? Where did they all sit to- 
gether that night when Jesus spoke those last words as 
they sat at supper? Perhaps they went back to that 
same place, for we are told they went to “ an upper-room 
where the disciples abode (Acts 1: 13). 

The verse says, “‘ with one accord in one place.’’ What 
doing? What did Jesus tell them to do? They had 
gone to Jeru:as'em. What else? While they waited 
they prayed. What twothings did David in our Review 
Golden Text say we must do? 

Did they not “wait on the Lord”? Does God love to 
be reminded of what he has promised? What king in 
prayer said, “Thou hast promised”? When? Did these 
disciples all pray for the same thing? The verse says, 
“With one accord, in one place.” Jesus prayed for 
them in that last prayer with them, “ that they all may 
be one.” 

What three things did we learn in the last lesson that 
Jesus promised? Here they were waiting and praying 
for the promise, ready to begin obeying Jesus’ command, 
“Go and preach my gospel to every creature.” Recall 
the divisicns: What day? When? Who? Where? 

WHAT TOOK PLACE? 


Tell carefully, graphically, that suddenly there was a 
sound as of a rushing mighty wind, not wind, but the 





roar and rush such as wind makes, so that the whole | and remaining on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the 


house was filled with the startling sound. They heard 
that; then they saw a stramge sight, fire seemed above 
them, shooting through the room like forked lightning, 
and in shape like tongues, and then resting on the heads 
of the disciples. 

What was the first promise Jesus made the day he 
ascended? In this way he sent the Holy Ghost, ard 
they were filled. Who was it whose head King Herod had 
cut off wo please a dancing girl? In our golden text to- 
day John the Baptist tells what should be on the day of 
Pentecost. Have it repeated. What was the second 
promise Jesus gave? The power came with the Spirit, 
of which fire was the siga. Not with fiery tongues, but 
the real living tongues of those poor fishermen began to 
speak in other languages besides the one they had always 
spoken in Judea. Perhaps this rushing sound was heard 
outside the house they werein. Surely it was not only in 
the upper room, for it filled the house. It was told in 
the streets; the news spread; people came hurrying; 
strangers, people from Africa, from great cities far away, 
for the feast of Pentecost was a time when many came 
to Jerusalem,—they came to see and hear the meaning 
of the strange story which filled all Jerusalem. 

What was the third promise? For whom were they 
to be witnesses? They talked in strange languages. 
What did they all talk about? They told of the won- 
derful works of God in giving his son to die and how he 
rose again. We are to have many lessons of what they 
said and did after they received the Holy Ghost. 

What did the people think? Do you know that the 
people of every country have a way to talk different 
from those of any other? If a girl from Japan should 
come in and say our golden text, could we understand ? 
If one from India came and said the Lord’s prayer, 
would we know she was praying? But if these, and a 
Freachman, a German, an Indian, should all come and 
say the text in our own plain words, wouldn’t it seem 
strangs to us? So these foreign people who came to 
li-ten to the disciples said, what does it mean? Are not 
all these men from Galilee? How is it that we each 
hear them talking in the language of the country where 
we were born? 

It was a miracle, one of the ways God took to spread 
the knowledge of his Son, for these people, from fifteen 
different countries, went back to tell how God had 
worked and what these few disciples from Galilee had 
said. 

If time permit, tell how more than two thousand 
years before. God made men speak in different tongues. 
Tell of Babel; the defiant plan to reach heaven; how 
they built higher and higher, until one day each work- 
man spoke to his fellow-builder in words no other could 
understand. Tell of the worry, confusion, rage. Of the 
vain attempts to work; the broken ruin forsaken; the 
people sca.tered. Then God came in wrath. Contrast 
God’s way at Pentecost. He came in love and used these 
different languages given with the power of the Holy 
Ghost, to help these men to be witnesses for him and to 
extend his own glory. 





BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


V l Day of Pentecost ... And ye shall count unto you 
e« + from the morrow after the sabbath, from the day that ye 
brought the sheaf of the wave offering; seven sabbaths shall be 
complete: even unto the morrow after the seventh sabbath shall ye 
number tifty days; and ye shall offer a new meat offering unto the 
Lord, Ley. 23:15, 16 . . . For he hasted, if it were possible for him, to 


be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost, Acts 20:16... But I will tarry 
at Ephesus until Pentecost, 1 Cor. 16: 8. 

With one accord . . . These all continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication with the women, Acts 1:14... And they, con- 


tinuing daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
from house to house, did eat their meat with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, Acts 2:46... And when they heard that, they lifted 
up their voice to God with one accord, Acts 4:24... And the mnl- 
titude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul, Acts 
4:32... Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! Psa, 133:1. 

V. 2. Suddenly . . . And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so 
that the foundations of the prison were shaken, Acts 16:26... And 
it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will answer: and while 
they are yet speaking, I will hear, Isa. 65:24... And the Lor 
whom ye seck, shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messen- 
ger of the covenant, whom ye delight in, Mal. 3:1. 


As of a rushing mighty wind ... And behold, the Lord passed by, 
aud a great and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord, 1 Kings 19:11 ... The wind 


bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit, John 3: 8. 


V. 3. Like as of fire .. . Is not my word like a fire? saith the Lord, 
Jer. 23:39... He-is like a refiner’s fire, Mal.3:2... He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire, Matt. 3:11, 


It sat upon each of them ... And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 


upon him, Isa.11:2... And John bare record, saying, I saw the 
Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. 
And I knew him not: but he that sent we to baptize with water, the 
same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, 





Holy Ghost, John 1 : 82, 33. 


V. 4, Filled with the Holy Ghost... Then Peter, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, said unto them, Acts 4:8... And they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, Acts 4:31... Look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, Acts 6:3 
... And they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, Acts 6:5... That ye might be filled with all the fulness of 
God, Eph. 3:19. . . Be tilled with the Spirit, Eph. 5:18. 

Began to speak with other tongues . . . We do hear them speak in our 
tongues the wonderful works of God, Acts 2:11... For they heard 
them speak with tongues,and magnify God, Acts 10:46... And 
when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on 
them ; and they spake with tongues, and prophesied, Acts 19:6... 
Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language, that they 
may not understand one another's speech, Gen, 11:7. 


The Spirit guve them u'terance . . . Now therefore go, and I will be 
with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say, Ex.4:12... 
And it came to pass, that, when the Spirit rested upon them, they 
prophesied, and did not vease, Numb. 11:25... And the Spirit of 
God came upon him, and he prophesied among them, 1 Sam, 10:10 
... It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you, Matt. 10:20... For the Holy Ghost shall teach you 
in the same hour what ye ought to say, Luke 12:12... Holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 2 Pet. 1: 21. 


V. 5. Devout men . . . There was a man in Jerusalem, whose name 
was Simeon; and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the 
consolation of Israel: and the Holy Ghost was upon him, Luke 2:25 
... Cornelius . . a devout man, and one that feared God with all 
his house, which gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God 
always, Acts 10: 2. 

V. 6. Confounded . . . When Herod the king had heard these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him, Matt.2:3. , 

V. 11. Zhe wonderful works of God . . . Who is like unto thee, O 
Lord, among the gods? who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders, Ex. 15:11... And the heavens shall 
praise thy wonders, O Lord, Psa. 89:5... He hath made his won- 
derful works to be remembered, Psa.111:4... God also bearing 
them witness, both with signs and wonders, and with divers mira- 
cles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will, Heb. 2: 4. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


CTS 2:1. ‘The day of Pentecost.—The second of the 
great festivals of the Hebrews. It fell in due course 
on the sixth day of Sivan, and its rites, according to the 
law, were restricted to a single dav. The most important 
es relating to it are: Ex. 23:16; Lev. 23: 15-22; 
Numb. 28: 26-31 ; Deut. 16: 9-12. . The fifty 
days formally included the period of grain-harvest, com- 
mencing with the offering of the first sheaf of the bar- 
ley-harvest in the Passover, and ending with that of the 
first two loaves which were made from the wheat-harvest, 
at this festival. It was the.offering of these two loaves 
which was the distinguishing rite of the day of Pente- 
cost.—S. Clarke. 


2. There came a sound.—It was requisite, that God 
should stir up the bodily sense of the disciples. For 
such is our slothfulness to consider the gifts of God, that 
—_ he awake all our senses, his power shall pass away 
un own.— 


The suddenness, strength, and diffusiveness of the sound 
strike with deepest awe the whole company, and thus 
so their preparation for the heavenly gift.— David 

Town. 

3. And there appeared unto them.—In addition to the 
sound, which appealed to the ear, another manifestation, 


a luminous a ed to the eye. The les saw 
Ph of fire which distributed them- 


appearan: 

selves, and alighted upon each individual. It was as lit- 
tle natural fire, as the sound already mentioned was that 
of a natural wind. . . It is altogether inadmissible 
to trace these appearances of flames to ordinary or natu- 
ral causes.— Lechler. 


Like as a fire —This was the baptism with fire which 
John had promised (Matt. 3: 11)—the fire on earth which 
the Lord himself lon to see kindled. (Luke 12: 49). 
The Holy Ghost is a divine fire, purifying the heart, con- 
suming all that is sinful in it, elevating it to God, and 
sanctifying it.— Quesnel. 


4, They were all filled with the Holy Ghost.—The same 
measure and the same gifts of the Spirit were not be- 
stowed alike on all ; nevertheless, each one was filled, re- 
ceiving the measure of the Spirit which ded to 
his capacity, and to the work in which God designed to 
employ him.— Brandt. 


This was the great fact of this new Pentecost. . . . 
The great event was the advent of the Holy Spirit for 
his indwelling among men.— Jacobus. 


Began to speak with other tongues.—The Holy Ghost 
is never inactive, but always worketh, wherever he 
dwells ; one of his principal instruments is the tongue. 


—AStarke. 


Their cloven tongues enabled them to speak the lan- 

of ey and distant nations, as a sign that the 

aor orld which they now began to bear, was intended 

for creature (Mark 16:17), and that it was the 

office of the Holy Ghost to restore the unity of ate 
and substitute for the confusion of tongues which 

— one holy and harmonious Zion of all nations. 

ver. 


6. When this was noised abroad.—This loud sound from 
heaven, which Luke compares to the rushing noise of « 
mighty wind, was not audible in the interior of that 
house alone, as most interpreters have, witheut any rea- 
son, inferred from verses 2, 3. The former verse does not 
give the least intimation of such a circumstance. The 
sound was, on the contrary, heard in the city within a 














mies 
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large circuit; |‘‘ probably over all Jerusalem.”—A//ord. | 
nay hm 


Men are sometimes conducted to the way of salvation 
by an alarm, which is employed as the means of prepar- 
ing their hearts,.—<Starke. 


7. Are not all these . Galileans,—What could 
be a greater proof of God speaking in them and by them, 
than their being able to do that in an instant, which the 
study of a whole life could hardly, if at all, qualify any 
man to do?—Dean Stanhope. 


9. Parthians, etc.—Beginning from the farthest east, 
the Parthians. the enumeration proceeds farther and far- 
ther westwaid till it comes to Judea; next «me the 
western countries, from Cappadocia to Pamphylia; then 
the southern, from pt to Cyrene; finally, apart from 
all ical cons derations, Cretes and Arabians are 
placed together. This enumeration is evidently designed 
to convey the impression of universality.— Bawmgarten, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ENTECOST.—Every boy and girl knows what it is 

to look forward to Thanksgiving-day, or to Christ- 
mas-day. Ina similar way the boys and girls of Judea 
used to look forward to the day of Pentecost. This 
name means /i/tieth, and it was given to this day 
because it was the fiftieth day after the Passover. It 
was like what in some parts of the country is called a 
“Harvest Home,” for in the Pentecost, God was de- 
voutly thanked for the harvest which was at that time 
ripened, or gathered. 


UNITY OF BELIEVERS.—‘‘ With one accord in one 
place ;” that is, there were no two opinions among all 
these followers of Jesus as to what they ought to do. 
If you see two men together, but one is pulling to get 
away from the other, you would not say there was one 
accord between them. There is discord rather; one 
wants to leave the other. But if you see two school- 
girls walking together arm in arm; they walk this way 
and that way, or sit down together, or stand together, 
you say there is unity there. They are with one accord 
in one place, 

A SOUND FROM HEAVEN.—We have all heard thun- 
der; and we have heard the whistling of the wind as it 
rushes on in a storm. Like this sound of a rushing 
mighty wind was a sound heard on this day of Pente- 
cost. The disciples heard it. and the people outside 
heard it, for that is what v. 6 seems to mean: “ When 
this was noised abroad.” When what was noised 
abroad? The margin of the Bible says, “ When this 
voice was made,” and the best meaning seems to be, 
when the voice like this mighty rushing wind was made, 
then the multitude came together. There was no 
wind, What then made that voice? So they would ask, 
and look, and run to see; supposing some strange thing 
had occurred. In this way God called this corgrega- 
tion to preaching. It was better than any church-bell. 

CLOVEN TONGUES.—The old pictures represent Jesus 
and the saints with a halo of glory about their heads. 
The apostles doubtless appeared in some such way as 
this, when the tongues, not of fire, but “ as of fire,” that 
is, visible, luminous, rested upon them. How long these 
tongues remained we are not told, but they appeared 
like flames upon each of them. 

BEGAN TO SPEAK.—Each man was able at once to 
speak clearly in another language. Many children who 
study Latin, German, French, or other languages knuw 
how hard this is, Missionaries spend many years in 
hard study before they can preach to those for whom 
they go. But all at once, instantly, these men who 
never learned a language beyond their own, were able 
to speak of the wonderful works of God. For Scripture 
illustrations of God’s ability and willingness to help 
men’s speech, see Moses’s case, Ex. 4: 10-16; Jeremiah’s 
case, Jer, 1: 6-8; that of the disciples, Luke 12 : 11, 12; ete. 


PEOPLE AMA4ZED.—No wonder the crowd was amazed 
at Pentecost, and no wonder they asked what it meant ? 
If a little girl who never could play on the{piano should 
suddenly become a skillful performer, who would not be 
surprised? So, if at school, all the scholars should sud- 
denly be ready for promotion to a higher class, everybody 
would be surprised. 

Gop ABLE.—What cannot God do? He had his own 
plan. He desired all those strangers at Jerusalem to 
hear the gospel at once. How couldit be done? He 
sends the Holy Spirit upon the disciples, and gives them 
knowledge, boldness, and skill to preach; and he so 
sends the Spirit that the disciples know they are through 
him qualified, and at the same time God calls together 
the congregation, by a sound which they hear but which 
they cannot explain. 

PRAYER FoR THE Hoty Guost.—See the words of 
Jesus, Luke 11; 11-18. When a new civil administration 
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comes iato power, and new oflivers are to be appointed, 
hosis of men eage:ly beset the new rulers, and wait, and 
plead, and put in their commendations. Oae man who 
wanted to become post-master of a country town, re- 
cently, spent weeks in making his plans. He then went 
to Washington, spending money and time, for a three 
minutes’ personal interview with the officer by whom he 
hoped to be appointed. So should we persevere before 
God. 


BLACKBOARD. 
BY THE REV. J, B, ATCBINSON, 


YOUND FROM HEAVEN. 
PIRIT GIVEN. 

Nees TONGUES. 
URPRISE AND WONDER. 


pss" the HOLY GHOST. 


ROMISES 
RE FULFILLED IN 
) NSWER TO 
RAYER. 


bees tg 


PIrIRIiIT 
HALL NOT ALWAYS 
RIVE WITH MAN.” 


BY CHARLES T. KISSAM. 


LACE OF MEETING. 
SSEMBLED DISCIPLES. Rais’ elhiaaenih 
maa " ERSONS SENT. 
THE fALMIGHTY POWER, THE 
elite - OWER SENT. 
TONISHED PEOPLE. EOPLE AMAZED. 





AITING POSTLES. 
THE Were PPEARANCE. 
Wy ORD REACHED. 
ONDERING EOPLE. 


A PROMISE FULFILLED. 


WHEN JESUS EPARTS, 
THE HOLY GHOST ESCENDS. 
“TF I DEPART 


WILL SEND THE COMFORTER.” 
BY 8S. P, TUERS. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
Lik E 
A VOICE, speaking. 
A DOVE, gentle. 


WATER, is free. 
FIRE, is purifying. 
WIND, is powerful. OIL, healing. 
RAIN, is ebundant. DEW, refreshing. 


ASK, AND YE SHALL RECEIVE. 


THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. 
BY THE REV. A. J. GORDON, 

E do not sufficiently reflect, perhaps, how closely 
related the taking up of Christ was to the sending 
down of the Spirit. Ard yet we know that the one 
event was absolutely dependent on the other. “If I go 
not away the Comforter will not come unto you; but if 
I depart I will send him unto you,” said Jesus. And 
have we thought what a perfect type and prophecy the 
taking up of Elijah was of the taking up of Christ? As 
Elijah the master and Elisha the disciple went forth to- 
gether to the place of ascension, so Christ and his dis- 
ciples went to the Mount of Olives. Elisha’s parting 
request was, “ I pray thee let a double portion of thy Spirit 
be upon me.” And the promise was, “If thou see me 

when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee.” 
The disciples of Jesus having seen their Master 
“ parted from them and carried up into heaven ” received 
the same blessing—a double portion of the Spirit. For 
while it is undoubtedly true, that in some measure and 
in certain manifestations, the Spirit of God had been 
given to the church before this, he was now bestowed in 
a fuller measure and for an abiding manifestation in the 
souls of believers. After the ascension the Holy Ghost 
came down with a power and efficacy hitherto unknown 
in the church. Else what could Christ mean when he 
said, “the works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do ; because I go unto my Father.” 
So inferior had been previous manifestations of the 
Spirit compared with those now to be given, that it is 
said, “The Holy Ghost was not yet given because that 
Jesus was not yet glorified.” Ah yes! truly have wea 
double portion of the Spirit now! We have the promise 
fulfilled to us that was given to none before the ascen- 
sion,—“ He shall be in you; heshall abide with you for- 
ever,”—a personal presence of the Master by the Spirit. 
So then we have Christ on the throne as our advocate, 
“Tf any man sin we have an advocate with the Father,” 
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and we have Christ in us as the comforter or advocate, 
(The word in the original is the same in both cases), 
Christ is in heaven “to make intercession for us.” “ And 
the Spirit himself maketh intercession for us.” 

But this is not all. The ascending Elijah let his 
mantle fall upon Elisha; so Christ by his ascension gave 
his righteousness to be the mantle and vesture of his 
disciples in all time. Strictly speaking, Christ’s right- 
eousness can only be imparted to us through the agency 
of the Spirit; and the Spirit did not begin his true office 
work till Christ had been glorified. Therefore the man- 
tle of Christ descended on us only when he had ascended. 
As Elijah went up into heaven Elisha “took hold of his 
ewn clothes, and rent them in two pieces.” “ He took 
up also the mantle of Elijah that fell from him.” The 
picture of him whose eyes are opened by the Spirit to 
see the ascended Christ. His righteousness now seems 
to him as filthy rags. It is soiled and stained through 
and through. He rends it from him in penitence and 
self-reproach. But instantly as he saw Christ on the 
throne, and heard the declaration concerning him, “ who 
of God is made unto us wisdom and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption,” he takes up his mantle, 
and is justified. 

“Thy righteousness alone 
Can clothe and beautify ; 
I wrap it round my soul ; 
In this I'll live and die.” 
THE DAY OF PENTECOST, 
BY H. J. VAN LENNEP, DD. 

\ A ANY circumstances connected with the remarkable 
I outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost, can be fully understood only by studying the lo- 
cality in which it occurred. They indeed constitute the 
shell, as it were, in which divine truth is incased ; 
but in order to reach the latter, the shell must be broken, 
and in such a manner as not to injure the kernel within. 
Weshall therefore describe the house, the “upper room,” 
and the remarkable congregation which heard the first 
sermon of the apostles, so that 3000 converts were 
gathered on that single day. 

The houses of the wealthy in the East consist of rooms 
built in a row, and su rouading a square, or oblong in- 
terior paved court,—upon which open all the doors and 
windows. A single large door or gate communicates 
with the street. The court is often several hundred feet 
in length, and planted with ornamental or fruit-bearing 
trees ; sometimes a garden blooms in the midst. The 
rooms are often shaded by a verandah or piazza, con-. 
sisting of a row of pillars supporting a slight roof, which 
runs either partly or entirely around the court. There 
is rarely a second story, and the flat roof form; a contin- 
uous terrace over all the rooms, so that you look down 
into the interior court on the one hand, or, on the other, 
into the street. A single large room is often built in the 
upper story, either just over the gateway, or upon the 
opposite side; it is reserved for festive occasions, or to 
the entertaining of guests, this “upper room” being ac- 
cessible by a staircase from the court, without passing 
through any of the lower rooms. This apartment is 
usually one of the best furnished, and such was the 
“upper room” in which our Lord ate the Passover with 
his disciples, and instituted the Last Supper. It was a 
rich man’s house; for we read that he had a man ser- 
vant to fetch water from the public fountain (Mark 
14: 13, 14), instead of its being brought by the women. 
It was probably in this very same room that the Lord 
appeared several times to his disciples, “the doors being 
closed for fear of the Jews” (John 20:19). Here so- 
journed the apostles and the other disciples, sleeping on 
the floor at night, where the beds were spread out, while 
the women were entertained in the women’s apartments 
below. And here were the disciples, 120 in number, 
“continuing with one accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion,” until the Holy Spirit “came down upon them like 
a rushing mighty wind.” 

The furniture of such a room as we have described, now 
consists of a divan or low but wide sofa, with a mattress 
and cushions, extending around three sides of the room, 
which is, however, sometimes so large, as to be divided 
into three parts, the central portion being narrow and 
lighted from overhead, while at night a large lantern is 
hung there. Here the musicians take their places and 
perform on festive occasions. Thus it will be seen that 
many people can be accommodated in such a place; for 
not a few can sit upon the adjoining terraces or crowd 
about the doors. The windows of the apartment look 
down upon the court; and thence it was that the drowsy 
Eutychus fell, at Troas, in Asia Minor, into the court 
below, but was brought to life again through the agency 
of St. Paul (Acts 20: 9); the upper room in this case, 
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however, was situated in the third story. The early 
Christians often availed themselves of this peculiar con- 
struction of the houses of their wealthy friends for the 
purpose of holding meetings in retired places, where 
they would be little liable to interruption from their 
enemies. 


But such a house was adapted to still larger congrega- 
tions, and was repeatedly so used by our Lord and the 
apostles, Thousands could crowd into the court, which 
is often simply paved with stones, and the flat roof or 
terrace could accommodate almost as many more. The 
preacher took his stand in one of the windows of the 
upper room, or upon the adj»ining terrace; this was 
probably done by Peter on the present occasion. Our 
Lord sat in the verandah addressing the crowd in the 
court, when the paralytic was “let down through the 
tiling, into their midst, before Jesus” (Luke 5:19) 
Such a place alone could—next to the Temple—contain 
the multitudes of “Jews and proselytes” who had 
come from all parts of the then civilized world, to at- 
tend the great festival of their religion, (as the Muslims 
now yearly go to Mecca,) and hearing of the miraculous 
foreign speech of the apostles, crowded into the place 
to gratify their curiosity, and were presently convicted 
and converted to the faith of the Son of God. 


A part of our lesson throws considerable light on the 
question of the extent of the Jewish dispersion before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Weare apt to consider 
that dispersion simply as an act of divine retribution 
on national sins. This view of the matter is doubtless 
too narrow, since many other nations have been pun- 
ishei for their sins, but none have been thus widely 
scattered, while their idaatity remiias unimpaired. It 
was, no doubt, a part of the d'vine plan that the Jaws 
should prepare the way for Caristianity by preaching 
the doctrine of the Divine Uaity. Wherever they went, 
they built synagogues, i.e. meeting-houses, which con- 
tained no image, either carved or painted, but only a 
copy of the worl of God And they gathered many 
converts from among the heathen. The Apostles reaped 
the advantage of this preliminary work. The syna- 
gozue was their first preaching place, and Christian 
Jews usually formed the nucleus of the churches, There 
can be no more doubt that the dispersion throughout 
the world was greatly conducive to the spread of Chris- 
tianity than that of the ten plagues of Egypt contributed 
to the establishment of Judaism. 


The Old Testament informs us that the ten Tribes 
were removed, during the eighth century before Christ, 
to the neighborhood of Nineveh and “the cities of the 
Medes,” (2 Kings, 17:6.) This is the modern Azerbi- 
jan, which embraces the northwestern provinces of Per- 
sia. One hundred and fifty years later, Judah was car- 
ried away captive to Chaldea. And now after six hun- 
dred years we find that while their conquerors have been 
mutually destroying one another by their incessant wars, 
the captives have increased and spread throughout the 
land, and even to adjacent conntries, and have won many 
converts to their fsi h. They abode in the rich plains of 
Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Elam (Khoozistan), on the 
high plateau of Media and Persia proper, the modern 
Farz; and even spread into Parthia beyond the Caspian 
Sea. Moreover many of the Jews had fled before the 
Babylonian army when it marched to the investment of 
their capital, and had taken refuge in Egypt, where spe- 
eial privileges were granted them ; they found their way 
thence to north Africa, particularly to the Lybian state 
of Cyrene, to Sicily, Italy, and even Rome, Others fled 
into Arabia Felix, and even to far-off India, where their 
descendants may still be seen. They also settled in Asia 
Minor, at Tarsus in Cilicia, in Cappadocia, Pontus, Gala- 
tia, Ionia, Bithynia, and passed over to Macedonia, and 
Greece, and to Crete and the other islands of the Egean. 
They everywhere cherished an undying love for their 
fathers’ Jand, aad their ancient faith ; they built houses 
of prayer, and read the Scriptures therein ; they preach- 
ed to the heathen the grand doctrine that God is one 
Spirit, and the coming of the Messiah. They often visi- 
ted Jerusalem, and met there in their own synagogues, 
where the word could be explained te them in the lan- 
guages of their adoption. (Acts6: 9.) 

What amazement must have filled that multitude to 
hear all their several tongues spoken correctly and nat- 
urally by unlettered native-born Hebrews! How they 
must have been impressed when striking up some grand 
old temple melody, each praised the Lord “in the lan- 
guage wherein he was born!” How intently they must 
have listened to the gospel message so clearly and simply 
delivered! And when the feast was over, and they 
could no longer stay, how must these thousands of mes- 
sengers have carried the word to lands far and near, thus 
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preparing the way for Paul and the other apostles to 
come after and preach “ with the Holy Ghost and with 
power!” 


THE FEAST OF PENTECOST.* 


HE “ Feast of unleavened bread ” may be said not to 
have quite passed till fifty days after its commence- 
ment, when it merged in that of Pentecost, or “ of 
weeks.” According to unanimous Jewish tradition, 
which was nniversally received at the time of Christ, 
the day of Pentecost was the anniversary of the giving 
of the law on Mount Sinai, which the Feast of Weeks 
was intended to commemorate. Thus, as the dedication 
of the harvest, commencing with the presentation of the 
first omer on the passover, was completed in the thank- 
offering of the two wave-loaves at Pentecost, so the me- 
morial of Israel's deliverance appropriately terminated 
in that of the giving of the law—just as, making the 
highest application of it, the passover sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus may be said to have been completed in the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 
Jewish tradition has it, that on the second of the third 
month, or Sivan, Moses had ascended the mount, that 
he communicated with the people on the third, re-as- 
cended the mount on the fourth, and that then the peo- 
ple sanctified themselves on the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
of Sivan, on which latter day the ten commandments 
were actually given them. Accordingly the days before 
Pentecost were always reckoned as the first, second, 
third, etc., since the presentation of the omer. Thus 
Maimonides beautifully observes: “ Just as one who is 
expecting the most faithful of his friends is wont to 
count the days and hours to his arrival, so we also count 
from the omer of the day of our Exodus from Egypt to 
that of the giving of the law, which was the object of 
our Exodns, as it is said: ‘I bare you on eagle’s wings, 
and brought you unto myself.’ And because this great 
manifestation did not last more than one day, therefore, 
we annually commemorate it only one day.” 

Full seven we- ka after the Paschal day, counting from 
the presentation uf the omer on the 16'h of Nisan, or 
exactly on the fiftieth dav, was the Feast of Weeks, or 
Penteenst, “ a holy convcc stion,” in which “no servile 
woik” ws to be done, when “all males” were to 
“app ar befor Jehovah” in his sanctuary, and the ap- 
pointed sacrifices and offerings to be brought. The 
nem 3, “Feasts of weeks” and “ Feast of the fiftieth 
day, or “ Day of Pentecost,” bear reference to this in- 
ter\ai from the Passover. It’s characteris expressed by 
the terms “ feast of harvest” and “ day, of first-fruits,” 
while Jewish tradition designates it as ‘“ Chag ha Azer- 
eth,” or simply “ Azereth” (the “feast of the con- 
clusion,” or simply “ conclusion”), and the “Season of 
the giving of our law.” 

The festive sacrifices for the day of Pentecost were, 
according to Numb. 28: 26-31, “two young bullocks, 
one ram, and seven lambs of the first year,” for a burnt- 
offering, along with their appropriate meat-offerings ; 
and “one kid of the goats” for a sin-offering—all these, 
of course, irrespective of the usual morning sacrifice. 
But what gave to the feast its distinctive peculiarity was 
the presentation of the two loaves, and the sacrifices 
which accompanied them. Though the attendance of 
worshippers at the temple may not have been so large as 
at the Passover, yet tens of thousands*crowded to it. 
From the narrative in Acts 2, we also infer that, per- 
haps, more than at any of the other great festivals, Jews 
from distant countries came to Jerusalem, possibly from 
the greater facilities for traveling which the season 
afforded. On the day before Pentecost the pilgrim 
bands entered the holy city, which just then lay in the 
full glory of early summer. Most of the harvest all over 
the country had already been reaped, and a period of 
rest and enjoyment seemed before them. As the stars 
shone out in the deep blue sky with the brilliancy 
peculiar to an eastern clime, the blasts of the priests’ 
trumpets, announcing the commencement of the feast, 
sounded from the temple-mount through the delicious 
stillness of the summer night. Already in the first 
watch the great altar was cleansed, and immediately 
after midnight the temple gates were thrown open. Fur 
before the morning sacrifice all burnt- and peace-offer- 
~~ which the people proposed to bring at the feast, had 
to be examined by the officiating priesthood. Great as 
their number was, it must have nm a busy time, till 
thé announcement that the morning glow extended to 
Hebron put an end to all such preparations, by giving 
the signal for the regular morning sacrifice. After that 
ihe feouve offerings prescribed in Numb. 28 : 26-30 were 
brought—first, the sin-offering, with proper imposition 
of hands, confession of sin, and sprinkling of blood; 
and similarly the burnt-offerings, with their meat-cffer- 
ings. The Levites were now chanting the “ Hallel” to 
the accompanying music of a single flute, which began 
and ended the song, so as to give it a sort of soft sweet- 
ness. The round, ringing treble of selected voices from 
the children of Levites, who stood below their fathers, 
gave richness and melody to the hymn, while the people 
either repeated or responded, as on the evening of the 
Passover sacrifice. Then came the peculiar offering of 
the day—that of the two wave-loaves, with their accom- 
panying sacrifices. These consisted of seven lambs of 
the first year, without blemish, one young bullock, and 
two rams, for a burat-offering, with their appropriate 
meat offerings; and then “one kid of the goats fora 
sin-offering, and two lambs of the first year for a sacri- 
fice of peace-offerings.” As the omer for the 16th of 
Nisan was of barley, being the ficst ripe corn in the land, 
so the “two wave-loaves” were prepared from wheat 





* From The Temple, its ministry and services, as they were at the 
time of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 
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grown in the best district of the courtry—under condi- 
tions similar to those already noticei about the Pass- 
over-sheaf. Similarly, three seahs, or about three pecks 
and three pints of wheat, were cut down, brought to the 
temple, thrashed like other meat-offerings, ground, and 
passed through twelve seives. From the flour thus ob- 
tained two omers (or double the quantity of that at the 
Passover) were used for “the two loaves;” the rest might 
be redeemed and used for any purpore Care was taken 
that the flour for each loaf should be taken separately 
from one and a half seah, that it should bs separately 
kneaded with luke-warm water (like all thank-offerings), 
and separately baked—the latter in the temple itself. 
Tne loaves were made the evening preceding the festival ; 
or, if that fell on the Sabbath, two evenings before. In 
shape they were long and flat, and turned up, either at 
the edges or at the corners. According to the Mishnah 
each loaf was four hand-breadths wide, seven long, an 
four fiagers high, and, as it contained one omer of flour 

5.1 pints, or rather less than four pounds’ weight), the 

ough would weigh about five pounds and three- quar- 
ters, yielding, say, five pounds and a quarter of bread, 
or ten and a half for the two “‘ wave-loaves.” 

Contrary to the common rule of the sanctuary, these 
loaves were leavened, which, as the Mishnah informs us, 
was the case in all thank-offerings. The common ex- 
planation—that the wave-loaves were leavened because 
they represented the ordinary food of the people—only 
partially accounts for this. No doubt these wave-loaves 
expressed the Old Testament acknowledgement of the 
truth which our Lord embodied in the prayer, “ Give 
us this day our daily bread.” But this is not all. Let 
it be remembered that these two loaves, with the two 
lambs that formed part of the same wave-offering, were 
the only public peace-and-thank-offerings of Lica: 
that they were accompanied by burnt and-sin-offerings ; 
and that, unlike ordinary peace-offerings, they were 
considered as ‘“‘ most holy.” Hence they were leavened, 
because Israel’s public thank-offerings, even the most 
holy, are leavened by imperfectness and and they 
need a sin-offering. This idea of a public k-offer- 
ing was further borne out by all the services of the day. 
First, the two lambs were “waved” while yet alive ; 
that is, before being made ready for use. Then, after 
their sacrifice, the breast and shoulder, or principal 
parts of each, were laid beside the two loaves, and 
‘ waved” (generally towards the east) forwards and 
backwards, and up and down. After burning the fat, 
the flesh Bilengel, not to the offerers, but to tne priests. 
As in the case of the n.ost holy sacrifices, the sacrificial 
meal was to take place within the temple itself, nor 
was any part of it to be kept beyond midnight. One of 
the wave-loaves and of the lambs went to the high- 

riest ; the other belonged to all the officiating priest- 
hood. Lastly, after the ceremony of the wave-ioaves, 
the people brought their own free-will offerings, each 
as the Lord has prospered him. The afternoon and 
evening being spent the festive meal, to which the 
stranger, the poor, and the Levite were bidden as the 
Lord’s welcome guests. On account of the number of 
such sacrifices, the Feast of Weeks was generally pro- 
tracted for the greater part of a week; and the 
more readily that the offering of first fruits also 
at this time. Lastly, asthe bringing of the omer at 
the Passover marked the period when new corn might 
be used in the land, so the presentation of the wave- 
loaves [marked] that [period] when new flour might be 
brought for meat-offerings in the sanctuary. 

If Jewish tradition connected the “ feast of first-fruits ”’ 
with the “‘ mount that might be touched,” and the voice 
of words which they that heard entreated that the word 
should not be spoken to them any more,” we have in this 
respect also “come unto Mount Zion,” and to the better 
things of the New Covenant. To us the day of Pente- 
cost is, indeed, the “ feast of first-fruits,” and that of the 

iving of the better law, written not in tables of stone, 
But on the fleshy tables of the heart,” “witn the Spirit 
of the living God.’ For, as the worshippars were in the 
temple, probably just as they were offering the wave- 
lambs and the wave-bread, the multitude heard that 
“sound from heaven, as of a mighty rushing wind,” 
which drew them to the house where the apostles were 
gathered, there to hear “ —_— man in his own language” 
“the wonderful works of . 


WAITING. 
(Bruce, in The Training of the Twelve.] 


hundred and twenty believers did not, you may 
be sure, suffer from ennui. Prayers and supplications 
alone filled up many blessed hours. For to men in the 
situation of the disciples, prayer is not the dull “devo- 
tional” form with which we, in these degenerate days, 
are too familiar. It is rather a wrestling with God, dur- 
ing which hours pass unobserved, and the day breaks be- 
fore one is aware. “‘ These all continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication.” They prayed without faint- 
ing, without wearying, with one heart and mind. 

ides praying, the waiting disciples doubtless spent 
part of their time in reading the Scriptures. This is not 
stated ; but it may be assumed as a matter of course, and 
it may also be inferred from the manner in which Peter 
handled Old Testament texts in his address to the people 
on the Jay of Pentecost. That pentecostal sermon of his 
bears marks of previous preparation. It was in one sense 
an extempore effusion, under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, but in another it was the fruit of careful study. 
Peter and his brethren had, without doubt, reperused all 
those passages which Jesus had expounded on the even- 
ing of the day on which he rose from the dead, and 
among them that m of David, whose words the apos- 
tle quoted in his first gospel sermon, in” .upport of the 
doctrine of Christ’s resurrection. . 
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Norion.—SuRsORIBERS WHO DO NOT WISH THEIR 
PAPER DISCONTINUED WILL NEED TO SEND THEIR RE- 
NEWALS BEFORE THE DATE OF EXPIRATION, WHICH IS 
PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW LABEL OF ADDRESS. 
THE PAPER WILL BE STOPPED TO SUBSCRIBERS NOT 
RENEWING BY THAT DATE. 


Ir seems that “it was an Assembly of Notables in- 
deed, nay a symposium on Olympus, with Jupiter him- 
self at the head of the banquet.” That’s what the 
Plainfield Congress was ! 


Snort words are not always the simplest. The effort 
to write in words of one syllable for children’s reading 
reveals this fact, Where a writer uses “wee” for 
“little,” or “ prone” for “lying down,” or “nude” for 
“ naked,” or “in quest of,” instead of “ looking for;” he 
has something to learn as to the true measure of sim- 
plicity in language. 

Or Fayetteville, Ohio, it is said, “Thirty-five years 
ago we had thirty distilleries in our county, and no 
church. We have now thirty churches, and no distil- 
lery.” Yet, unless the church members in that place are 
different from elsewhere, more or less of them are whin- 
ing over the degeneracy of modern times there, and 
ascribing the present low state of morals to the neglect 
of home instruction through the influence of Sunday- 
schools, 


On Saturday, March 25, at 3 P.m., the normal-class 
for primary teachers, under the auspices of the New 
York Sunday School Teachers’ Association, will be held 
at the chapel of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Twenty-fourth Street, New York City. 
At that time a quarterly review exercise will be con- 
ducted by Mrs, E, Seymour, who is in charge of the pri- 
mary class in Emmanuel Chapel. These specimen re- 
view exercises have hitherto attracted no little atten- 
tion. This bids fair to be as good as the best. 


From all parts of the land visitors are even now 
gathering at the Centennial centre, Philadelphia, Those 
of them who love the Sunday-school, and who may 
chance ta spend a Thursday evening in this city, 
will be glad to know that upon every Thursday of 
March and April, at 7.45 P.M, there will be a public 
service of sacred song, and a lecture upon Sunday-school 
topics, at the Baptist Rooms, No, 1420 Chestnut Street. 
The Rev. Drs. Vincent, Pepper, and Newton, with the 
Rev. Granville 8, Abbott, and Prof. 8. S. Greene, are 
the lecturers yet to s peak. 

A MAN in Illinois is said to have made a vow some 
years ago, that “if God would prosper him in his busi- 
ness'he would bequeath his property to religious and 
charitable objects.” In other words, if God would give 
him all the money he wanted, he would use it as long 
as he could, and then the Lord might have it, It is 
hardly to be wondered at that this man’s will is set aside 
in the courts. It has been decided by the Supreme Court 
of Illinois that he could not use his property in the 
line of his plans, after he was dead. The money is 
still the Lord’s ; but the champion vowist has lost control 
of it. 

We give this week, the first instalment of Mr, Gil- 
bert’s sketch of the Origin of the Uniform Lesson. The 
remainder will appear next week, The subject seems of 
sufficient interest to justify the space given to it. Mr. 
Gilbert, as editor of The Advance, has been in a positio 
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to note the general progress of the movement he 
sketches, and he has the advantage of such information 
concerning its inner history as Mr. Jacobs could supply 
to him. The discussion of the questions involved is not 
likely to end with this presentation of the case; but an 
important contribution to the facts necessary to its con- 
clusion is hereby supplied. 


From Mr. Atchinson’s department of the Michigan 
Christian Advocate we leara that a minister in that region 
recently used these articles and others in the course of a 
single sermon to children : ‘‘ A piece of scarlet cloth, a 
lock of wool, four testing tubes, four glass vials, a solu- 
tion of iodide of potassium, a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate, a solution of tartaric acid, a solution of soda, 
a glass of water, three pasteboard hearts, six nails, two 
screws, a piece of a locomotive headlight, a bottle of 
ink, a piece of blank paper, a friction match, etc., etc. 
"Illustrations were also given on the blackboard.” All 
this was said to be in the line of object téaching. But 
what the object of such teaching is, is hardly clear. Who 
shall now say, however, that children are neglected in 
the churches of Michigan ? 


As an indication of the public sentiment in Phila- 
delphia, concerning the observance of Sunday as a day 
of rest from exhibitions and penny-catching perform- 
ances, it may be mentioned that Mayor Stokely recently 
interposed to forbid a proposed theatrical performance, 
or concert, on Sunday evening. And the better portion 
of this community systained him right heartily in this 
action, Undoubtedly the theatre managers would have 
been willing to say they were to have this performance 
merely as a means of good to poor workmen; but the 
proposed nuisance was not to be tolerated under the 
most specious plea. Any attempt to open the Centennial 
Exhibition on Sundays, so as to make money on the 
score of doing good to the masses, would fare like this 
theatre dodge ; no matter who advocated the iniquity. 


AT the close of the Moody and Sankey meetings in 
Philadelphia, a two day’s Caristian convention was held 
with great profit. A similar convention will be held in 
New York, at the Hippodrome, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 2%, 30. Practical topics relating to 
Christian and ministerial work will be discussed. Mr. 
Moody will preside, and Mr, Sankey will conduct the 
service of song. Entertainment for delegates desiring to 
attend is not proffered, but tickets for reserved seats can 
be had by ministers, editors of religious papers, profes- 
sors of theological seminaries, and by delegates officially 
appointed by churches. All communications should be 
addressed to Richard C. Morse, secretary, N. W. corner 
of 26th street and Fourth avenue, New York. Persons 
already holding platform tickets need not apply for any 
other, as these admit to all sessions of the convention. 


Tuat editorial in the New York Tribune, on the 
Sunday-school—with its stale references to ‘Robert 
Raikes,” and “the four old dames,” and “the little 
ragged wretches,” and the calls on children to bring 
“their pennies to send to the heathen,” and the neglect 
by parents of their offspring—which is published every 
now and then, again makes its appearance. This time 
it is tacked on to a mention of the Plainfield Congress, 
although the writer is evidently ignorant of the nature 
or purposes of that gathering. Last year it appeared as 
if in comment on the Baltimore Convention. It really 
ought to be laid aside permanently. There are those on 
the editorial force of the 7ribune who know something 
about the Sunday-school, and if they were to criticise or 
to commend this agency, in its spirit or its methods, 
they would do so intelligently. 7ZAis writer reminds one 
of a visitor to the School-ship in Boston Harbor. He 
went on board during the absence of the superintendent, 
and made an address to the boys, using freely nautical 
illustrations so as to be sure to interest the young salts, 
Oa the superintendent's return, he asked the boys what 
their visitor had talked about. “Two things that he 
didn’t know about,” answered the boys. ‘‘ What were 
they?” asked the superintendent. “Ships and religion,” 
said the boys. Whatever else this Zribune writer is 
familiar with, she seems ignorant concerning Home and 
the Sunday-school. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL treasurers, and more particularly the 
custodians of church funds, may now fairly begin to 
forecast the effect which will be produced upon the con- 
tents of contribution boxes by a withdrawal of fractional 
currency notes from circulation, and the substitution of 
silver coin instead. When there is no paper money of 
smaller denomination than one dollar bank notes there 
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will be an end of opportunity for adroitly folding ten- 
cent scrip so as to make it appear Jike a five dollar 
greenback when lying upon the plate. Mr. Cheerful 
Giver cannot then slyly twist together two bright, clean 
specimens of scrip, bearing the legend “ twenty-five 
cents,” so as to make their united length suggestive of 
a handsome benefaction. Silver quarter-dollars, fresh 
from the mint, can never be so advantageously spliced ; 

for they have not the fresh green ends, mingled with 
inky black and unsuliied white, which new paper ones 
have. Mr. Cheerful Giver can now manage two or 
three recently issued pieces of our fractional currency so 
that the paltry scrip will actually look as pretentious 
as a ten dollar bill, when he complacently lays the 
twist upon the plate or deposits it in the box. When the 
promised partial resumption of specie is really made, it is 
a serious question how our friend Cheerful Giver can get 
along nicely with hard money in church, for copper and 
nickel coin make a dreadfully vulgar chink as it drops 
into a contribution box. Possibly his liberal soul may 
find some way to galvanize two-cent pieces to make 
them look like quarters, and then to squeeze them until 
they look like dollars, That will de well enough so far 
as appearance goes, but after all how in the world can he 
stop that awkward, awful noise, especially if the contribu- 
tions are taken on pewter plates? Seriously there is too 
much giving to church plates, and too little giving as 
faithful and conscientious stewards of the Lord. 





A VETERAN WORKER. 


HE beginnings of the American Sunday-school sys- 
tem are still so recent, that men who aided in laying 
the foundations on which the best and most advanced- 
workers are now building are yet among us, or have but 
lately passed away. There are few it any Sunday-schools 
in this country which can point to an unbroken history 
of seventy years. Even fifty years ago there was little 
of system or thoroughness in the work of existing Sun- 
day-schools here. 

Without discussing the question, Who started the first 
Sunday-school in America? or When was the first Amer- 
ican Sunday-school formed? it may be safely asserted 
that the American Sunday-school system owes its begin- 
nings as a system to the American Suaday School Union, 
Until the formation of that society, Sunday-schools, 
either union or denominational, were very few in this 
country, and there was little of unity or plan in their 
management. The founders of the American Sunday 
School Union had therefore much to do with founding 
the American Sunday-school system. 

By he recent death of Joseph H. Dulles, of ti.is city, 
one of these veteran Sunday-school workers—one of the 
fathers in this Israel—is taken away from us. His ser- 
vices in the direction indicated are worthy of more than 
passing mention. Mr. Dulles was an active member of 
the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School Union which 
antedated the American Sunday School Union. He 
early felt the necessity of a national organization, and 
moved toward it, He drafted the constitution of the 
American Sunday School Union, and moved its adoption 
at a public meeting in this city in May, 1824. He was 
chosen one of the first managers of the new society and 
continued in that position up to the time of his death. 

His connection with the Sunday-school work was more 
than a nominal one. He was an active superintendent 
and Bible-class teacher for nearly or quite a half cen- 
tury. He was forward in devising plans and methods of 
work, doing much in the direction which is now followed 
by the most advanced normal-class and institute leaders. 
He prepared the first primer, or elementary reading-book, 
for the American Sunday School Union—a work which 
was extensively used in the Sunday-schools for a num- 
ber of years. He secured the services to the Union of 
Frederick A. Packard, of Springfield, Mass.—a man 
who did much to give new shape and character to the 
Sunday-school system. He was a mover in the calling 
of the First National Sunday School Convention, at 
New York, in 1832, and an active participant in its de- 
liberations. If we are not mistaken he accompanied J. 
W. Weir, now of Harrisburg, from this city to that ga- 
thering. He was instrumental iu inducing Albert 
Barnes to begin his series of Notes, for the benefit of 
Sunday-school teachers. He did much to raise the 
standard of Sunday-school literature, in its beginnings 
and later. For many years he did excellent service in 
the carefal examination of MSS. submitted to the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union for publication. 

To the very last, Mr. Dulles retained his interest in 
the Sanday-school work. When more than fourscore 
years of age he prepared a new primer on an improved 
plan of instruction; and a second reader on the same 
plan was passing through the prew at the time of his 
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death, on the 1 2th of the present stills Indeed he 
was remarkable for the freshness and vigor of his mind 
in advanced age. He was never complaining of the 
present in comparison with the past. He kept abreast 
with the times. No manager of the American Sunday 
School Union was readier than he to adopt new measures 
for the prosecution of its best work. He was always 
willing to learn, and was fearless in advocacy of improve- 
ments whether they had the favor or opposition of his 
best friends. He was equally ready to hold back, when 
he deemed that a duty. 

To those who are most familiar with his work, and 
with te history of the Sunday-school cause in this 
country, it is clear that a large degree of credit is due to 
Mr. Dulles for the beginnings of much that we now 
value highly in the machinery and methods of the Sun- 
day-school system, as well as for a share in reducing the 
original chaos of this cause to order and system. 

Mr. Dulles was born in Charleston, 8.C.,in 1795. He 
came North, on his way to Yale College, in 1810, in com- 
pany with the Rev. Dr. Jedediah Morse, the geographer. 
From Philadelphia he traveled toward New Haven with 
young 8. F. B. Morse, the telegraph inventor. They 
were three days making the journey between this city 
and New York in a hired stage. He was a class-mate, in 
Yale, of Hon. John M. Clayton, of Delaware, Daniel 
Lord, Esq , of New York, and Dr. Dickson, of this city. 
One of his sons is the Rev. Dr. John W. Dulles, Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and edi- 
tor of the Sunday-school periodicals of that denomina- 
tion. Mr. Dulles was prominent in good works outside 
of the Sunday-school field; but we speak of him here 
only in view of his deserved prominence in this sphere 
of Christian effort. 





INFLUENCE. 


OTH teacher and superintendent would do well to 

bear in miud the difference between teaching and 
inflaencing. Teaching is one of the means by which 
we influence the young. But in order to the full exer- 
cise of our office as teachers there is a great deal more 
that we must do besides teaching. You shall see two 
teachers, in the same school, with like classes, with the 
same lesson, and in teaching it using perhaps the same 
thoughts and almost the same words, and perhaps, too, 
if you question these classes on the lesson, you shall 
find them answering almost equally well. Yet the 
work of the one teacher ends with this mere instruction, 
while the other, besides the imparting of knowledge, 
has somehow gained an ascendency over the minds of 
his scholars. He has in some way put forth a personal 
influence upon them. What it is, or how it is done, it 
may not be easy to define. Yet we all recognize the 
fact. We see a diffe rent result in the two cases. 

This power of moulding the thoughts, the feelings, the 
opinions, the character of others, this power of personal 
influence, whatever you may call it, is a gift greatly to 
be desired, and in no kind of work more than in that 
of the Sunday-school. We are in this work so limited 
in our means, that whatever supplement they may re- 
ceive from this gift of personal magnetism is especially 
important. 

It is not in the power of rules to prescribe how this 
gift shall be acquired. But the first thing unquestionably 
for the teacher to do in the matter is to open his eyes to 
the unspeakable importance of the gift. Let him most 
earnestly long for it. This is the first step towards get- 
ting it. Next, let him distinctly aim at it. Let him 
say to himself, I will leave no fair means untried until I 
find myself gaining something of this ascendency over 
the minds of my scholars. Where there’s a will there’s 
a way, in this as in other things. But do not make the 
mistake of supposing that this ascendency is to be got 
by demanding it as a.right, by using authority and 
threats. Still less is it gained by coaxing, or wheedling, 
or bribery. You may get things done by these means, 
but you do not by them get a foothold in the citadel of 
their hearts. 

You cannot expect to have much influence over your 
scholars unless they see that you are really interested in 
them, and they will not see this unless you are inter- 
ested. Pretence is wasted with children. They in- 
stinctively see through it. They may not tell you so 
But depend upon it, when you sham an interest in them 
which you do not feel, they are quick to see through the 
sham,—qicker than grown people. But do not on the 
other hand make the mistake, which many good people 
do make in dealing with the young, of withholding an 
expression of your feelings, lest you be misconstrued. 
People of refined and gentle natures especially are apt 
to shrink from what appears to be an unseemly exposure 
of their fealings. But this very refinement of nature, 
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like the delicate perfume of the violet or the lily, one 
an expression of kindness all the more acceptable to the 
recipient. If you would get and hold the hearts of your 
scholars, cultivate real love for them, and then do not 
fear to give it expression in loving words and ways. 

Undue familiarity is not desirable. It only belittles 
you in the eyes of your scholars, and whatever lowers 
you in their estimation weakens your hold upon them. 
Children like to look up. Only, when their eyes are thus 
turned upward, let it be to look upon sunshine, not upon 
clouds and icebergs. If you love your children, let love 
speak from your looks as well as from your words. 
Spenser says: “ A dram of sweet is worth a pound of 
sour.” Sour looks and harsh words repel, as surely as 
pleasant looks and loving words draw. One smile, not 
put on, but coming naturally and spontaneously, is 
worth twenty frowns. 

Cultivate a sympathetic habit. The way to cultivate 
sympathy or any other good feeling, is to exercise it. 
Every time you let your feelings go forth in love toward 
a scholar, you make it easier for you to do the same 
again. That living contact of mind with mind and soul 
with soul, which is after all the very sum and substance 
of the teacher’s work, is gained in no other way than 
by projecting the teacher’s mind and soul upon that of 
the scholar. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


—— 


F a superintendent would have the notices for the 

week, which he gives out from the desk, at the close of 
the school session, impress themselves on the minds of 
his teachers and scholars, he must not have too many 
of them. Moreover, all the notices that he gives must 
be worthy of prominence. Many a superintendent so 
overdoes this business, that scarcely any one pays at- 
tention to the long string of announcements made by 
him. There are so many notices that none of them are 
noticed. When Yankee Doodle “went to town,” he 
“said he couldn’t see the town, there were so many 
hcuses.” Many a notice now given from the desk—like 
that of the regular teachers’-meeting, for instance—had 
better be given insome other way. Many another had bet- 
ter not be given at all by thesuperintendent. Oaly those 
announcements which need to be noticed just then and 
there should be made to his school by the superintend- 
ent in his desk. 


Reward systems of various kinds have long been used 
in Sunday-schools. They have always had their warm 
opposers and their equally warm defenders. Without 
passing judgment upon the question in itself considered, 
we do commend a method now in operation in the Bible- 
school of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, of New York. 
The plan is indicated by the following label, which is 
pasted in the front of many books in their school library : 


Earned by regular attendance and ened. ,Sepennenh, 
and presented to the library by 
Class. 
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Here is an inducement to regular attendance and good 
deportment on the part of scholars. By these they earn 
the value of a book; but this value, or the book it pur- 
chases, is not for the scholar personally. From the be- 
ginning it has been understood that the effort is for the 
school library. The book is therefore earned, and pre- 
sented by the successful scholar. The cost of these 
books, as of prizes under any other system, may be borne 
by some generous friend of the school, or may be paid 
from the funds for its general maintenance. Upon this 
plan, the diligence of the scholar is a direct help to the 
material resources of the school; while his personal im- 
provement and example are so much added moral force. 

To make a really good programme for a Convention ® 
no easy matter. Many committees are just now grappling 
with this difficulty, as state convention time is drawing 
near. They will be interested in the proposed programme 
of the Illinois State Convention., It combines unity, 
variety, and practical utility. We give this outline in 
full : 

The Bible, the Word of God.— 

Its inspiration and authority. 

The Bible and modern doubt. 

The Bible and natural science. 
The Bible and its Students.— 


The books of the Bible. 
The geography of the Bible. 
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The manners and customs of the Bible. 
How to study the Bible. 
The Bible and intellectual culture. 
The Bible and its Teachers.— 
The Bible in the pulpit and pew. 
The Bible in the prayer-meeting. 
The Bible in the teachers’ -meeting. 
Bible readings. 
The Bible and the religious press. 
The Bible and personal character. 


The Bible in the Sunday School.— 
How to teach adult classes. 
How to teach intermediate classes. 
How to teach primary classes. 
How to review the lesson. 
The Bible in song. 


The Bible in the Home.— 
How to read the Bible in private. 
How to read the Bible at family worship. 
Fireside talks on the Bible. 
Daily illustrations of Scripture. ° 


The Bible and the World.— 
Colportage and distribution. 
Cottage Bible readers. 
House to house visitation. 
The Bible and the public schools, 
The Bible and social problems. 


The Bible and Salvation.— 


To insure good care and instruction for every class 
upon every session, is one of the hardest problems su- 
perintendents have to solve. Of course, the most diret 
solution would be in securing a band of teachers so de- 
voted, and withal so free from physical infirmity, and so 
exempt from incidental interruptions, that they would 
always be at the post of duty. This desirable at- 
tainment, is however, not yet made. In view of the ex- 
isting lack, the system of “‘ Alternate Teachers,” is found 
to work well in many places. As illustrative of th s 
plan we insert the cards used by the Plymouth Church 
Sunday-school, of Rochester, New York. The first card 
is addressed to the person who is appointed alternate 
for a given class. It is in this form : 


er eres 





You are appointed Alternate Teacher for class No.— 


Teacher. 





: The duties of Alternate Teachers you will find on the i 
; Opposite side of this card. 


: If you cannot undertake them, please let me know as : 
: soon as possible, by returaing this notice, so that another : 
: appointment may be made. If you aceept the trust, : 
: please confer with the Teacher, and make such plans as : 
: will render this method of supply effective. 

: Yours Truly, 





Superintendent Plymouth Church §. 8. 
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Another card is addressed to the teacher of the class, 
the name of the appointed alternate being duly inserted, 
and the other blanks filled. It reads as follows: 





Has been \ -~ alternate : 
: Teacher for your class, until Please notif : 
: ——— when you intend to be absent from your Class,and : 
> confer with soon, to make such plans as will : 
: render this method of supply useful, : 


Yours Truly, 


‘ 














Superintendent of Plymouth Church §. 8. 


Upon the reverse side of both these cards, the follow- 
ing explanations are printed : 


DUTIES OF ALTERNATE TEACHERS. 


To supply the place of the Teacher in the Class assign- : 
: ed, both in the Sabbath-school and out of it, whem the : 
: Teacher is absent, To do this, they should be prepared : 
: by CAREFUL AND PRAYERFUL study, to teach the lesson : 


: selected. They should be acquainted with the members : 
: of the class. : 
The Teacher is expected to give notice of intended ab- 


; sence, but as that cannot always be done, Alternate : 
: ‘Teachers should be regular attendants at Sabbath-school, ‘ 
: and ready to teach when calied upon. : 
: This method is intended to furnish a reserve corps of : 
Teachers, who will take charge of new classes, or fillany +: 
vacancy. 


This system is intended to apply to every class in the 
school. The alternate may in any case be a constant 


fellow-helper of the teacher, and the wishes of the teacher 
should be fully regarded in the selection. The alternates 
may be members of the senior classes, or persons outside 
of the school, who are not able to be reguler and con- 
stant teachers, 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


pai ktiee Ly i 
TRUEST SERVICE. 
[M. A. 8., in The Christian.) 


Fanaa I have questioned oft who best can work 
For thee below ? 

Who can live nearest unto thee, and most 
Of thy will know? 

Whom hast thou given most to taste the joy 
Of winning souls? 

’Tis he who humblest is, who on his Lord 
Each burden rolls. 

Yes, who would do thee truest service, Lord, 

. Must lowly be; 

And humbly lay his will down at thy feet, 

To learn of thee. 


Lord, I would empty me of self, so may 
The praise be thine 

Of work thou givest me, while what is left— 
Its joy—be mine. 

lor I am only happy, Lord, when I 
Can merge my will 

In thine, the good and perfect one ; ’tis thus— 
I can be still. 


o 
Read we the roll of faithful saints who have 
High service done: 
Holy and humble “ men of heart” were they, 
hose wills were one 
With thine; they knew no other thought than this— 
To set the Lord 
Always before their face, and to obey 
His lightest word. 


God’s saints are but the vessels which are filled 
From heavenly springs ; 

Through whom he, as a fountain, his choice gifts 

round him flin 

But if the veasel first be onediniged 
With selfish dross, 

’Tis not itself alone, but all around, 
Who suffer loss, 


And humble souls are willing God should take 
Into his care 

Their vessels, which he cleanses for their place 
In heaven, where 

No more opporing thoughts can entrance find 
Within the breast 

Of one who, through God’s discipline, has passed 
To endless rest. 


NORMAL WORK IN ENGLAND. 
{The Rey. Edwin W. Rice, in The Sunday School World.] 
l= more than twenty years successful and regular 
“training” or normal classes, especially designed for 
the improvement of Sunday-school teachers, have been 
sustained in London, and elsewhere in England. As 
earlv as 1856, a training class numbering over two hun- 
dred members was formed in the west of London. The 
conductors of this class were “men of ability, who had 
made teaching their business.” The first lecture was on 
the theory of teaching, followed by a series of model les- 
sons by professional teachers, Subsequently practice 
lessons, founded upon these model lessons, were given 
by members of the class, and were subjected to a gen- 
eral criticism. Defects were pointed out, and useful 
hints given to aid in acquiring more excellent methods. 
Soon after the completion of its “Jubilee Building ” 
by the London Sunday School Union, in 1856, a teach- 
ers’ training or normal-class, formed under the direc- 
tion of the Society’s committee, held regular sessions 
in its lecture hall. This class was well attended. About 
two hundred teachers became regular members, paying 
one shilling each to cover necessary expenses. Besides 
model and practice lessons, there were lectures from 
some of the most distinguished educators of England. 
J. G. Fitch, then principal of the “‘ Normal College,” 
first prepared his admirable and popular papers on the 
* Art of Questioning,” “Securing Attention,” and “ Me- 
mory,” as lectures, and deliv them before this class. 
In 1859 the committee reorganized its course of train- 
ing in the theory and practice of teaching, and com- 
menced a | Normal-class for the training and prepara- 
tion of Sunday-school teachers,” on a plan suggested 
by William Groser, one of the secretaries of the London 
Sunday School Union. It with an attendance of 
about two hundred and fifty teachers. In 1865 Mr, Gro- 
ser refers to its success, it having stood the test of 
seven years’ trial, being well attended, and meeting 
each Wednesday evening all the year round. The bene- 
fits of this class were so obvious, and had become so well 
known, that many other similar classes had sprung up 
ia London and in the provinces. It was claimed that 
its influence extended to America, and about 1861-5 
aided in suggesting and promoting the popular move- 
ment for holding Sunday-schoo! teachers’ institutes 
and normal classes in the United States. 
Many Eaglish Sunday-school workers have also ad- 
v the formation of “Introductory” or “Initiatory 
Classes,” to be held on the Sabbath in connection 
with each school, for the purpose of educating young 
persons who desire to become teachers, Where such 
classes existed, young persons offering to take charge 
of ordinary Sunday classes were required to enter the 
“Introductory Class,” and remain in it not less than 
six months. The method of conducting such a class, 
as suggested by W. H. Groser, was to secure a compe- 
tent leader, if possible a professional teacher, combin- 
ing true piety with earnestness, knowledge and skill 
iat ebetiey-bapeategral'e Wan ob Gercanerehte 
ng, as the ning of a r the use C) 
members of the class; let these works be carefully 
studied, On the Sabbath the regular Bible lesson was 
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studied, with special reference to methods of teaching it. 
Oo the first Sabbath of each month, for example, the 
question would be, “How can this lesson be taught to an 
infant class?” on the second, “How can it best be taught 
to an elementary or intermediate class?” on the , 
“How can it best be coon to an adult class?” On 
the fourth Sabbath of each month, five or six scholars, 
or a vacant class, perhaps, would be brought from the 
main school, and one of the members of the “Introduc- 
tory Olass” would teach them the lesson for the day, 
while the others listened attentively. After the lesson 
was over, and the scholars had returned to their places 
in the school, the members of thé introductory class 
would hold a friendly conversation upon the methods 
pursued, mutually aiding one another, and improving 
the one of their number who acted as teacher for that 
day. This plan was tried in London, Bristol, and sev- 
eral other places, with success. Mr. P. B. Pask, an en- 
thusiastic and successful teacher, to encourage an ex- 
tensive adoption of this plan, compiled with great labor 
and care an excellent text-book for the use of such 
classes, which was issued by the London Sunday-school 
Union in 1874. 

In the last part of the past year, the same Society is- 
sued The Young Teacher’s Hand Book, containing an ele- 
mentary course of reading for members of ‘““Normal and 
Introductory Classes.” The book consists of various 
brief treatises, selected from English and American wri- 
ters, on Christian Evidences; the Bible: its Structure 
and Development; the Sacred Canon; Scripture Geog- 
raphy; Jewish Manners and Customs; Principles and 
Methods of Teac ; Preparation of Bible Lessons; 
Class Management. The introduction gives some valu- 
able hints upon the formation and management of nor- 
mal-classes, and the latest “course of study” recom- 
mended by the Committee of the Union. 

“Instruction” or normal-classes have also been widely 
organized and sustained under the direction of the 
Church of England Sunday School Institute. An an- 
nual examination is held, at which those desiring to 
secure certificates of their competence as Sunday-school 
teachers write and submit papers on various topics se- 
lected by the committee. These papers are carefull 
examined by prominent clergymen or educators, an 
the writers granted first or second grade certificates, or 
none whatever, according to the attainments and pro- 

ess indicated by the examination. In 1875 this exam- 


England and Ireland, the number of persons thus ex- 
amined being 491. Of these 107 received first grade 
certificates, signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, a 7 136 gained certificates of the second 
grade, The examiners of the above teachers notice 


of putting truth in a well-considered and attractive 
form, and the benefit derived by the teachers, from 
special instruction in the points selected for examination. 


BIBLE READINGS. 
[The Rey. Charles M. Jones, in The Standard.} 

TT motives for Bible study are found, first, in the need 

of Scripture knowledge and intelligence, in order to 
meet the manifest absurdities not only, but absolute de- 
moralization arising from careless or malicious quotation. 
The Adversary is a celebrated example of false applica- 
tion, and many a minister’s heart has been pained by 
hearing well-meaning members indulge in such reckless 
interpretations as only the arch-enemy of the well-being 
of souls could have suggested. 

And not only is much and faithful reading needful to 
fortify one against hurtful errors, but to settle one’s own 
mind intelligently upon a conviction of the unity of Bi- 
ble truth. e Bible is full of apparent contradictions, 
the harmony of which gives a deeper and richer experi- 
ence, and greater consciousness of power. Any spasmo- 
dic, Leste hiaadestnn man—saint as well as sinner—will 
make wretched work of these, since he does not search 
the Bible constantly, earnestly, spiritually, for the har- 
mony of truth. He is in danger either of stupidity or of 
infidelity. For if he does not care, he is more 
than dogmatic. If he does care for the sudden surprise 
of an apparent contradiction, he is likely to throw every- 
thing overboard, instead of seeking the spiritual harmony. 

But the most important motive we conceive to be, that 
Bible study makes strong Christians. -A man may study 
the word of God merely to be able to criticise false inter- 
pretation, and so be only a critic. Another may have a 
scientific unity of Scripture teaching, and so be a theolo- 
gian. But to unite both these grand essentials, these ele- 
ments of strength, and make such study the nourishment 
and impulse of Christian work is to realize the intention 
of the blessed author of the book. The Bible, and the 
Bible only, can make the Christian perfect, thoroughly 
furnished to all good works, Mr. Moody says he is more 
a slave to the Bible than any man is to strong drink. 
This fact is sufficient to account for his marvelous suc- 
cess. The trouble is too often that the Bible is read by 
many only enough to find that God has mercy on repen- 
tant sinners, but not to find God’s advice to his adopted 
children. Oaly a weak and worthless Christianity can 
result from such ungrateful treatment. 

Bat many are asking, in sincere desire, How may we 
promote in ourselves such a love for the Bible as shall 
make us vigorous Christians ? 

We answer decidedly, and from sad experience, not 
by mourning over the deficiency. In this, as in the 
gospel, “ —s will mot save you.” You may see 

ur duty, and long to do it, and yet may find the blessed 

k as dull, or even ul, as ever. Nor yet will 
it come by compelling yourselves to read. The Bible is 
a cold, book to one who does not love it, and love 





cannot be compelled. 
Nor yet by reading for argument. One may produce 


nation took place simultaneously at various towns in | P 


with peculiar satisfaction the progress made in the art | PO 
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a galvanized interest for a time, by reading for dispu- 
tation. But the dryest, deadest, least spiritual men in 
the church have memorized large = of the Bible as 
mere selfish weapons. They may be known by the fact 
that the gospel texts by which men live to God are un- 
known to They know nothing of gospel food. 
But, positively, the only hopeful, healthful way is to 
begin Ly raped of the great subjects of the Bible. Great 
stress is laid in the book itself upon meditation. “In his law 
doth he meditate day and night.” Investigation is bet- 
ter than discussion. There is no subject of much thought 
that does not grow more interesting to the thinker. The 
dest scholars have been Bible thinkers. Herein lies 
he benetel feature in modern Bible study. The old 
divines used to dissect Scripture by lineal measure ; by 
so many arbitrary chapters and verses. The Sunday- 
schoel in the same way. But the Bible was not 
put er like a theological professor’s lectures. The 
old method only seemed to stultify the mind. The mo- 
dern exposition grasps a = and pursues a course 
of study age 2g the Bible, drawing to itself, as a 
magnet, the whole Scripture —— upon the topic. 
The Sunday-school gains immensely by taking a selec- 
tion which contains a definite topic ; and Sunday-school 
instruction thus becomes more rational, enthusiastic and 


spiritual. 


THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
{From The Baptist Teacher.) 
THE CLASS DRILL. 


dere ought to be various and diversified, not tedi- 
ous or monotonous but brisk and lively; not too 
lengthy, and no long pauses between the change of 
exercises, and the entire service not longer than forty- 
five or sixty minutes. Let the children sing frequently, 
and always ina standing posture ; sit during the reading 
of ashort Scripture lesson, and stand during prayer; 
sit again while the le:son is explained, questions asked 
and answered, and stand during a short prayer at the 
close. I would not have books for the scho in the 

rimary department. Let the words of each and every 
| oe or song be drilled into the memory of the children 
by the teacher or assistant, by the method of repeated 
recitation of line after line, verse after verse, until the 
whole hymn is firmly fixed in the memory, as is the 
ractice in the Home of Industry and Howard Mission, 
in New York City; then let them catch the tune by ear, 
which they readily do. Why should there be books in 
the p department? Presumably, they are not 
able to , and so are better without them. And here 
I may be pardoned if I refer to a deficiency in this im- 
rtant work—there is no singing book especially 





adapted to the infants; no hymn writer, or music com- 
poser has condescended as yet to care for the little ones. 
And yet th oo to have a book of hymns and tunes 
ometaibe pted for them to ym God with, in their 
own ; one that should express their own emo- 
tions an I would commend this subject to our 
Sherwins, Lowry’s, and others, and hope ere long to see 
a sin. book ‘44 adapted to the infant depart- 
ment. Ido not think it desirable to learn too many 
new pieces ; twelve or fifteen different ones are ample for 
twelve months, > pa wt pm a delight in 
si over and over n the pretty, lively songs th 
ot well. The subject matter of the hymns, 2 ton 
adapted to the purpose, are those that are based upon 
and centre in the at fact of Redemption, the love of 
God, the grace of Christ, the joys and hopes of the new 
life. 

Two or three such hymns as those beginning, “I love 
to tell the story,” “Iam so glad that Jesus loves me,” 
“T think when I read that eweet story of old,” or 
“ Around the throne of God in heaven,” sung at one 
time will be sufficient. Never sing éo the children, or for 
them, but always lead and accompany them. Let there 
be an interest awakened in the singing ; let the girls sing 
for the boys, and the boys sing for the girls, as the 
leader’s right or left hand shall direct. Solos and duets, 


dogged | once in awhile, help to teach some what quicker minds 


and ears have already learned. Print the words occa- 
sionally upon the blackboard, that the eye may aid the 
mind and memory; and let them sometimes sing with 
eyes closed, in order to test the memory. And what 
harm would there be, when the little ones on adull da 
are restless or sleepy, if they sing some song in which 
the hands and arms can take some part, as well as the 
voice? As to what portion of time should be spent in 
singing, no one rule can be laid down—it must v- 
erned by circumstances and the teacher’s judgment. The 
singing ought, however, always to be considered worship, 
just as prayer is worship. I dare not trust myself to 
enter upon the indescribable influence and effect con- 
nected with the power of soul-stirring song upon the 
infants ; the power and effect are almost irrepressible, 


PRAYER, 


The prayer in the infant class-room ought always to be 
of such a nature, and expressed in such language that 
the little ones can understand and unite with it. And 
yet how very seldom is this the case. The leader of 
prayer generally expresses his own wants, not the chil- 
dren’s, and in his own words and phrases, so that the 
whole exercise is beyond their comprehension. Is it 
then to be wondered at that, if the children are restless 
and indifferent at any time, it is during prayer? Let 
the opening prayer be short and simple, composed of 
short words ; let it be earnest and fervent, and expressed 
in child language ; in a word, let it be an address by a 
child, or chil , to God, our Father in heaven, clos 
with the Lord’s Prayer in concert. I have already 
referred to the posture of the children during prayer, 
standing with closed eyes, or the hand over the face, 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


(Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received. ] 





CONVENTION CALENDAR. 
Texas, State, at Dallas..........-ccccecccrceseeeeees eongueneriwentedld April 18-20, 1876. 
Missouri, State, at Kamsas City .........-ccccccceesecceeceneeeees May 16-18, 1876. 
Illinois, Stata, at JackSOMville.........ccceecresseneeecereeeree May 23-25, 1876. 
New York, State, at Utica... cecccccccececeeeeseceseeeseressenees June 6-8, 1876. 
Nebraska, State, at Fremont. ...........cccccesceecceeeceeeeeseeneneee June 6-8, 1876. 
Indiana, State, at Fort Wayne............ceccesceceeseeeeeeeeeend ume 6-8, 1876. 
Ohio, State, at Dayton........ June 6-8, 1876. 
Connecticut, State, at Wimstead .......receeeeereerenenens June 6-8, 1876+ 
Iowa, State, at Council BluffBp...........--cccceseeeeeeeeseseeenees June 18-15, 1876. 


Kentucky, State, at Framkfort............-:::-cscccsseseeseeeenes June 20-28, 1876, 


Assembly of the Northwest, at Clear Lake, [owa...June 27-July 5, 1876. 
Parliament, at Well’s Island, St. Lawrence River....+.....00++ July 19-26. 
Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J........csse-++ 
Chautauqua Assembly, at Fair Point, N. Y............0+ August 1-15, 1876, 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hail of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Led by the Rev. Principal Caven, of Knox 
College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rey. H. M. Parsons. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Normal-class, with lesson study, second 
Monday evening of each month, in different churches. 

New York, Normal-class (Union), meets every Thursday at 4.45 P.M., 
in the chapel of Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Ralph 
Wells, conductor. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4 P.m. 


New York, Primary Normal-class (Union), at the chapel of Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, every Saturday, at 3 P.M. 


New York, Sunday School Teachers’ Association (Union), at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, on the third Monday evening of each month. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-class (Union), at the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, every Thursday evening. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, every Saturday at4 p.m. Led during March by the Rev. Dr. 
Reuben Jeffery. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, at the Hanson Place, Meth. 
Epis. Church, on the second Monday evening of each month, ex- 
cept July and August. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
noon, at 54 North Fourth Street. Also, every Thursday evening at 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4P.M., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 


Washington, D. C., Teachers’ Normal-class in Y. M. C. A Hall, every 
Saturday, at 6.30 P.M. 


8t. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday in Dr. 
Post’s Church, corner Tenth and Locust Streets. Led by the Rev. 
Cc. A. Van Anda, 


St. Louis, Teachers’ Association (Union), meets for Institute work 
the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Dr. Post’s church. 


Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 


Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Association, (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month, 


Dubuque, Iowa, Teachers’ Institutes in the parlor of the ¥. M.C. A. 
Rooms, March 24; April 7, 21. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 


THE PLAINFIELD CONGRESS. 
CONCLUDING REPORT. 

HE session of Wednesday morning, March 8, opened 

under clouds and rain without, but with increased 
attendance and growing interest within. Topic Number 
Four, under the general head, “Convention, institutes, 
spd normal-classes,” was taken up, namely, “ Practical 
bints on the management of Sunday- school conven- 
tions.” The Rev. G.S. Demarest, of New Hampshire, 
opened the discussion, presenting the following points : 
(1) Have a purpose and stick to it. (2.) Concentrate 
upon two, or three lines of discussion. (3) Analyz: 
your subjects carefully so as to avoid the overlapping of 
topics. (4.) Announce your plans widely and in good 
time. (5.) Appoint fit persons to open discussions, all 
being in the lines previously determined upon; and 
give all these appointees ample time to prepare. (6.) 
Choose no menas mere “ figure-heads.’’ Put suitable 
men iato all your places. (7.) Rigidly apply the rules 
of limitation to all speakers. (8.) Allow no statistics 
to be read until they are summarized. Even then omit 
them if possible. (9.) Ba punctually present at every 
session. (10.) Remember him who is with his people 
alway. 

[In comment upon the address, the following themes 
for use in conventions were suggested, namely: 
(1.) What is the use of a convention? (2) Sunday- 
school relations; to parents; to the church ; to the pub- 
lie. (3.) Who should control the convention? (4.) 
Who should pay its expenses? (5.) What should this 
convention attempt to do? (6.) How shall we do this 
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appropriate work? The Congress next considered, un- 
der the topic, “The International lesson system,” 


THE ALLEGED DISADVANTAGES, 


This topic was opened by the Rev. M. Emory Wright, 
of Massachusetts. As disadvantages of this system he 
specified: (1.) They are too philosophical, requiring 
too much head work. They are too wide in range and 
plan for the present degree of culture. They are good 
for the few cultivated ones, bat not for the majorities in 
Sanday-schools, who are apathetic and indifferent. (2.) 
In consequence of this broad range, the lessons are ne- 
cessarily fragmentary and incomplete. (3.) There is too 
much time required to fill the gaps, and make connec- 
tions between the parts. (4) No proper provision is 
made for memorizing Scripture. In answer to the in- 
quiry, How can we reform these matters? Mr. Wright 
said, (1.) Simplify a little; have less of the fine 
deep philosophy, and more of letting the gospel develop 
itself. (2.) Make the lessons more consecative and 
complete. (3.) Take up atopic and finish it. For 
instance, upon the birth of Christ, follow each gospel 
upon that subject completely. (4.) Encourage all 
the school to commit the whole lesson to memory. 
(5.) Never try to confine little ones to regular lessons 
of the whole school. Give them the Catechism. 

M. O. Hazard, of Chicago, said: With one criticism 
Iagree. We are in bondage to the rule of covering the 
whole Bible in seven years. We had better go thor- 
oughly through what we undertake. The difficulty is to 
get time to make the necessary connections. Only thir- 
teen hours was allowed last year for the Gospel of John. 


Wednesday afternoon was devoted to reviewing the 
previous work of the Congress, and to a series of illustra- 
tive exercises by John R. Whitney, of Philadelphia, and 
others. The subjects considered were Teachers’ meet- 
ings, and normal-classes, especial attention being given 
to the practical work appropriate to such gatherings. 
The illustrations were chiefly of a sort incapable of being 
reduced to the necessities of a merely verbal report. 
The Wednesday evening meeting was held in the Cres- 
cent Avenue Presbyterian Church. This house was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Mr. McCutchen and his 
well-trained chorus choir discoursed sweet music for a half 
hour, until eight o’clock, when Prof. L. Clark Seelye, 
president of Smith College, Northampton, Mass., read 
an elaborate paper upon 

THE BIBLE AND INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


Prof. Seelye discussed the bearing of such culture upon 
the Bible, as enabling one clearly to understand and 
present its teachings; and then reversed his view and 
considered the bearing of the Bible upon intellegtual 
culture. Aside from the question of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, considering it merely as an existing book 
with a certain indisputable line of history, he urged its 
use in every educational system, and demanded for it 
the highest place as a literary production. A fuller 
abstract of this paper may be given in these columns at 
an early day. 


Thursday, March 9, was a beautiful day. At the 
morning session, the Lasson system was taken into con- 
sideration. The first point considered was Number 
Six of the general working scheme, namely: ‘“ The les- 
son-plan and its relation to ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
teaching, the ‘Catechism,’ the ‘Church year,’ the ‘ Mis- 
sionary cause,’ the ‘Temperance cause,’ ‘ Devotional 
meetings’ in Sunday-school,’ ” etc. 

Dr. Vincent explained, that the Lesson Committee 
were in receipt of appeals constantly, for such modifica- 
tions in their lesson plaps, as would give space for these 
special matters, which it seems impossible to secure 
when a lesson, or a review, is provided for every Sunday 
of a year. In the discussion of the subject, the Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Dulles, the Rev. F. W. Peloubet, the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, and others partici- 
pated. After a full statement of all the claims for modi- 
fication of the present plan, the following points were 
made by different speakers, in favor of continuing as at 
present: (1.) It is practicable to combine more, or legs 
perfectly, all these special features, with the prevalent 
consecutive line of lessons. (2.) The work suggested 
by the International Lesson Committee must be such as 
meets the want of the mass in the schools. The general, 
rather than the special want must be met by them, and 
this geaeral want is for Scripture lessons Sunday after 
Sunday. (3.) No omission of lessons on given Sundays 
in a month can fit the work to the demands of a church 
year. Nothing but a complete reconstruction can bring 
the birth of Jestis at Christmas, and his death at Easter. 
(4.) Catechism cannot be profitably taught by appropri- 
ating to it one Sunday per month. (5.) To meet special 
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demands, why not give up one sermon occasionally? 
Have a children’s servics on temparance, missions, etc. 
(6.) Teach the catechism at home, and add reviews and 
brief drills at each session of the school. (7.) Hold 
extra sessions of the school for special ends. (8.) The 
whole system is open to local modification. We furnish 
our houses with details to suit ourselves, but on the same 
general principles. In conclusion the Congress agreed 
that the International lesson plan was in no necessary 
conflict with any special views or plans of work, but 
that it could be harmonized with any of them by a little 
care and skill. 

The “alleged disadvantages ” of the system were next 
taken up. The Rev. Mr. Peloubet claimed that, (1.) 
The disadvantages stated already in the Congress were 
self-destructive. What one conde mned another praised. 
(2) Each school can surmount its own difficulties in its 
own way, if it tries. (3.) About all these imperfections 
belong to any other system. We had them all under 
our old ways of working, but they were far worse. (4.) 
These lessons are no more fragmentary than any one 
gospel is, nor indeed as the whole Bible is, Against 
lesson leaves, it was objected in the further discussion, 
that they encourage idleness; that they cramp and 
destroy originality ; that they destroy reverence for the 
word of God, that they do not meet the wants of the 
older pupils, nor indeed of the youngest. 

The Congress next considered “the place and value of 
the golden text.” The topic was opened by M. CO. 
Hazard, editor of The National Sunday School Teacher. 
Mr. Hazard said: What is the golden text? It is an 
exposition, in Scripture language, of the main lesson of 
a given set of verses. It is the central thought of a les- 
son, expressed in the words of Scripture itself. It should 
be a compact, solid affair, like a single projectile. 
Each lesson is like a tree. The central thought is the 
trunk, the main thing. There are branches, and twigs, 
and rootlets, and leaves. Each lesson should have, like 
a tree, a natural and symmetrical development. In this 
development, the golden text is for the purpose of giving 
direction to thought. Some porsons never know where 
they will come out in a lesson. They are like a man on 
an immense prairie field attempting to plant a row of 
corn and having nothing on which to fix his eye, and by 
which to guide his course. He must fix his eye steadily 
on some object and pursue it. In this way only can he 
make good progress. This point of observation the 
golden text should be. It is not the ship, but it is the 
rudder which guides the ship. , 

The golden text should give point to the lesson. A 
plain man said of a certain preacher, ‘‘ He keeps a good 
kind of a noise going for about forty-five minutes, but 
he don’t make no pints.” Many a lesson lacks “ pints.” 
Every lesson, like a bullet, needs three things to make it 
do good work, namely, point, ponderosity, and power. 
Condense the weight in a lesson; give it a point; then, 
send it with power. 

The golden text should be a basis of appeal, by which 
the lesson taught should be enforced and commended, 
The golden text should in all cases be memorized, and 
its value will in all cases depend upon its aptness. But 
by whom shall the golden texts be selected? Not by 
the International Lasson Committee, for these reasons : 
(1.) They were not authorized to do this work, by the 
Convention appointing them. (2.) Their selections have 
not in all cases permitted that unity of structure ina 
lesson, which is desirable. True this defect may be 
dodged by the use of a topic, or a central thought, but 
to allow each expositor the fullest liberty the Lesson 
Committee should not give the golden text. (3.) The 
golden text interferes with the fullest opportunity for de- 
nominational teaching. The Rev. Lyman Abbot ex- 
plained that in his lesson work he would not permit the 
unity to be broken in this way, but he had on several oc- 
casions selected a golden text better suited to his pur- 
pose, and also given that suggested by the committee. 

The Rev. Dr. Vincent explained that the opinion of 
the Lesson Committee as to what the golden text is, dif- 
fers from the definition given by Mr. Hazard. In their 
jadgment it does not embody the most important truth 
of a lesson, but one of its most important truths. They 
have selected and suggested these texts, because of the 
desirableness of insuring so much repetition of Scripture 
wherever the lessons are used. This text at least is com- 
mitted to memory and recited. Thecommittee have had 
no question as to the propriety and desirableness of this 
part of their work. They have spent whole days in se- 
lecting these texts. In many cases six dr eight texts 
have been considered, and in some, as many as twenty. 
The great lesson of the verses could not always be agreed 
upon ; then, a great lesson was selected. The text com- 
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chosen from a desire to set forth the great duty of obedi- 
ence to parents, The golden text cannot fix the doctri- 
nal teaching of a lesson. They have mot with favor 
everywhere, and when any parties can do better by using 
other texts, of course they have the fullest liberty to 
choose for themselves. 

The afternoon session of Thursday was opened with a 
series of blackboard sketches, by Mr. F'rank- Beard, of 
New York. He also answered objections to the use of 
the blackboard. He was followed by the Rev. Alfred 
Taylor, who opened a discussion upon 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


Mr. Taylor spoke upon his duties ecclesiastical, ad- 
ministrative, instructional, and spiritual, these respec- 
tively being points number four, five, six, and seven, 
upon the working scheme of the Congress, under the 
general topic, The Sunday-school Superintendent. Mr. 
Taylor warned against ruling too much on the plea that 
ecclesiastically, the power so to do exists. Beware, too, 
of intermeddling with all the details of the work. Be 
not a mere automaton, nor of a pompous and patronizing 
spirit. In administration one may be too silent, and on 
the other hand, one may be too noisy. In all cases 
he should be deeply religious. In the discussion which 
followed, superintendents present suggested the follow- 
ing as duties in their work, namely: they should (1.) 
Recognize the fact that the school is part of the church. 
(2.) Recognize the officers of the church as such. (3.) 
Aunounce the church services in the school, and urge 
the pupils to attend them. (4.) Honor the pastor. (5.) 
Come to the school with a carefully-studied programme 
for all items from the opening to the end. (6.) Govern 
the school firmly, but always with kindness. (7.) Re- 
view the lesson, or see that it is done by some one more 
competent, (8.) Havecomplete unity in the programme 
of eyery session. (9.) Ssek the endowment of the Holy 
Ghost before going to the school. (10) Carry on this 
work in the spirit of the master. (11.) Consider him- 
self a servant of the church—the first mate, but not the 
captain. (12) Bea church man, not merely a Sunday- 
school man, (13) Protect the teachers from all inter- 
ruption during the teaching tims. (14) Have a heart 
all alive to the necessity of studying for himself, and for 
others. (15.) Be punctual. (16.) Bo a good general. 
(17.) Have a sunny countenance. (18.) Be a liberal 
man, (19.) Have an inexhaustible stock of good nature. 
(20.) Do a large amount of week-day work. The above 
points were read to the Congress and approved. 

The pastors next made suggestions as to the duties of 
superintendents, as follows: They should, (1.) Makea 
new pastor acquainted with the school. (2.) Make an 
old pastor acquainted with new scholars, (3.) Consider 
themselves assistant pastors in the spiritual care of the 
pupils. (4.) Not be jealous of the pastor. (5.) Accept 
all wise suggestions of the pastor. (6.) Sustain a weekly 
teachers’ meeting. (7.) Counsel with the pastor upon 
all new plans. (8.) Know how each teacher is doing his 
work. (9.) Show the weak ones how todo better. (10) 
Have an eye on all the scholars, watching their spiritual 
conditions, and waiting, to gather them into the church 
at the earliest moment, (11.) Bs such a man as that 
anybody would consider it an honor to work under him. 
(12) Bs a pattern of good manners. (13.) He should 
always welcome his pastor. (14) Report the progress of 
the school frequently to the church, Keep it before the 
people. (15.) Urge upon the church the generous sup- 
port of the school. (16.) Look out for goed official help- 
ers, (17.) Change incompatent ones, (18.) Look out 
for new teachers, (19.) Cail out to the full all the mani- 
fold gifts of the teachers, (20.) Develops the liberality 
of the school. (21.) Bs a model teacher, (22) Havea 
tims to meet inquirera and others wishing personal di- 
rection. (23.) Combine the wisdom cf the serpent with 
the harmlessness of the dove. The above points were 
approved by the Congress. 

The teachers present thea proceeded to state the duties 
of the superintendent as follows: He should (1,.) Show 
no favoritism among the teachers. (2.) Appoint no 
teacher to do the work he himself should do. (3.) Ap- 
point no teacher without consulting the pastor. (4 ) 
Consult older classes about the teachers to be appointed 
over them. (5.) Not interrupt the class in teaching 
time. 

On Thursday evening the Rey. Dr. C. F’, Deems, spoke 
in the First Baptist Church, upon 

THE BIBLE AND NATURAL SCIENCE, 


The lecture was in Dr, Deems’s favorite line of study, 
and was one of his most effective efforts, 


On Friday morning, March 10, objections to the In- 
ternation System were taken up and defined more closely, 
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but without discussion. The summary of these is as 
follows : 

(1.) It is not adapted to the infant-class. (2.) The 
lessons are too elaborate and philosophical. (3.) They 
are not sufficiently practical. (4.) The connection be- 
tween title, topic, golden text, and lesson is often hard 
to see. (5.) The gaps between lessons are too wide, they 
are too fragmentary, giving only a glimpse of truth. 
(6.) Hence, the labor necessary to fill up the gap is more 
than we can get teachers and scholars to undertake. 
(7.) There is no proper provision for committing Scrip- 
ture to memory, because not selected sufficiently from 
simply narrative portions. (8.) Old Testament lessons 
are not appropriate in times of revival. (9.) Some very 
important Biblical incidents are omitted. (10) It is 
unwise to attempt to cover the whole Bible in seven 
years. (11.) The plan is toosimple, it does not sufficienly 
provide for teaching of gospel doctrine. (12.) The system 
does not sufficiently recognize the ecclesiastical or church 
year, (13.) It interferes with teaching of catechism. 
(14.) It makes no provision for subjects of temperance 
and missions. (15.) It tends to prevent originality of 
thought and investigation ; the lesson is laid out, ques- 
tions are arranged beforehand, etc. (16.) It gives a ten- 
dency to mere intellectaality and formalism. (17.) Los- 
son leaves encourage idleness. (18.) Lasson leaves pro- 
duce irreverence for the word of God. (19.) The plan 
sacrifices the requirements of individual classes to the 
wants of an average class. (20.) It promotes the use of 
a lesson leaf to the exclusion of the Bible. (21.) The 
later lessons too long. 

The place and value of the golden text was taken up 
again aad discussed by Mossra. Hazard, Crafts, and others. 

In the afternoon Messrs. Searles, Randolph, and Mc- 
Kown, who had been appointed a committee to define 
Conventions, Institutes, and Normal-classes, reported as 
follows : 

The Sunday School Convention is a body of Sunday- 
school workers representing a given district for the pur- 
poe: 

I. Of surveying its field; to ascertain, (a.) what has 
been done; (+.) what needs to be done. 

II. 7 stimulate its workers ; (a.) to more work, showing 
where it is needed; (5.) to better work, by showing better 
methods. 

III. 7 instruct its workers in the Bible and its use ; (a.) 
by Bible readings; (0.) by instructional addresses. 

IV. To inspire its workers; (a ) by meetings for prayer 
and experience ; (+.) by promoting acquaintance and so- 
cial interchange. 

The Sunday School Institute is a public meeting of Sun- 
day-school workers where, under the direction of compe- 
tent instructors, miscellaneous Sanday-school topics are 
considered, and methods of work are set forth and illus- 
trated by means of lectures, specimen exercises, etc. 

The Sanday School Normal Class is a company of per- 
sons organized for the thorough, systematic study of 
principles and methods of teaching, with illustrations 
and practice. Also of the Bible as a book, that they may 
be thoroughly furnished for the work of Sunday-school 
teaching. 

The Rey. Dr. Warren Randolph spoke on 
THE DUTIES AND DIFFICULTIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

LESSON COMMITTEE, 

In selecting the lessons their duties are (1.) Privately 
and individually to study a scheme of lessons. (2) To 
compare these schemes and select the lessons in commit- 
tee of the whole. (3.) To confer with the London Sunday 
School Union. (4.) To makea final revision of the work. 
Upon the difficulties of the work Dr. Randolph specified, 
(1.) The selection of lessons adapted to the schools with 
all their varieties of age and culture. (2.) Covering 
even in a general way the leading points of the Bible in 
the time designated. (3.) Meeting the wish of those who 
desire more frequent lessons on matters of moral reform; 
and of those observing the church year, the use of the 
catechism, etc. (4.) We find no difficulty where we most 
expected it, namely, in the clashing of denominational 
views. 

On Thursday afternoon, Bishop Simpson spoke on the 
Bearing of the International Lesson System on Inter- 
national Fraternity. The Rev. Dr. Deems followed in 
the same line, after whieh the closing resolutions of 
thanks were adopted. At the evening meeting in the 
First Baptist Church, the Rev. Dr. R. M. Hatfield spoke 
on 

THE BIBLE AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 


So large was the assemblage on this closing night that 
an overflow meeting was organized in the Methodist 
Church, where the Rey. Dr. Lowry, presided ; Prof. Sher- 
win conducted the music; and Revs. Alfred Taylor and 
J. N. Gilbert made addresses, 
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PROGRESS OF.THE KINGDOM. 
—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 
a 

LLEN COUNTY is one of the largest in Indiana. 

It has recently reorganized its Sunday-school forces 

upon the platform of more work and better work. Its 
president is J. W. Crowell; its secretary, R. S. Taylor. 

—Under date of March 1, 1876, the Rev. W. P. Pax- 

son reports a year’s work of the American Sunday School 

Union in its southwestern district, which comprises 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana, as follows: 








New schools organized . ‘ . ¥ . ° ° 280 
Containing teachers ‘ . ° ‘ ° ° . 1,820 
Containing scholars. ° ° ° ° 12,292 
Schools visited and aided. . ° “ é é 543 
Containing teachers . ‘ . ° : ° - 2906 
Containing scholars ° ° , ° - . 19,867 
Total schools reached . ‘ - , ° a ° 823 
Containing teachers ° s , e ‘ ‘ . 3,623 
Containing scholars ‘ , ; : ‘ - 32,159 
Bibles and Testaments given ; ; ‘ ; - 5,000 
Sermons and addresses . , ‘ ° ° . : 773 
Miles traveled P ° ° P ‘ ‘ . - 27,691 
Missionaries in commission . 6 


Value of books and papers placed in these schools $1,923.63 

—A broad and inviting field is before all who have a 
heart for mission work. Az illustrative of this, the fol- 
lowing record of work in the Bethany Presbyterian Sun- 
day School, of Newark, N. J., is worthy of note. 
Our correspondent writes: “In the year 1872 
we had a morning Sabbath-school which numbered 
about 300 teachers and scholars and an afternoon 
German school numbering 100; in December of this 
year the German school was discontinued and an 
afternoon school in English organized, with 185 teach- 
ers and scholars; up to this time but four of our scholars 
had united withany church. Early in 1873 the morning 
school was discontinued, since that time the work has 
grown rapidly. A new chapel has been built, and is now 
too small to accommodate us; 653 teachers and scholars 
have been enrolled up to January 1 of the present year; 
a regular congregation of from 150 to 250 has been 
gathered together; 86 persons have united with the 
church. Last October an adult Bible-class was organ- 
ized by our pastor, the Rev. J. L. Wells, which now 
numbers about 75 members, 31 of whom have recently 
given their hearts to Jesus. Sirice the first of January, 
we have held mzetings almost nightly, and as a result 
90 persons, of whom 42 are heads of families, are now 
expressing a hope in Christ. The Lord has done great 
things for us, to Him be all the glory.” 


—New York continues to enjoy the ministrations of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. The movement of the work 
has been like that of a river, broad, deep, and steady. 
Crowds attend all the services ; multitudes throng the 
inquiry-meetings, and many rejoice in finding Christ. 
The repeating of the sermons each day works well, each 
service being attended by all who can find entrance, and 
comparatively few persons who have attended one ser- 
vice attending the other, so that the largest possible 
number is reached. Mr. Moody has preached upon the 
excuses given for neglecting religion; upon Love; 
upon The way of seeking Salvation ; and upon other 
arousing and directing topics. The storm of Thursday 
scarcs produced an appreciable diminution in the at- 
tendance; certainly Mr. Moody was by no means de- 
pressed, for on that day he fairly revelled in the wonders 
of the love of God. In his opening remarks upon 
this topic, he made the following forcible statement, 
which all parents and teachers of the young should 
carefully ponder : : 

We are all the time measuring God’s love by ours. We 
know that we love a man as long as he is worthy, and then 
we cast him off; but that is not divine love. There would 
be no hope for any of us if the Lord did that, and I have the 
idea that our mothers are to blame for a good deal of that in 
their teaching during our childhood. They tell their children 
that the Lord loves them when they are good children, and 
when they are bad children the Lord does not love them. 
That is false teaching. God loves them all the time just the 
same as you love your children. Suppose a mother should 
come in here with a little child, and after she has been here 
awhile the child begins to cry, and she says, ‘‘ Keep still,” 
but the child keeps on crying, and so she turns him over to 
the police and says, ‘‘ Take that child, I don’t want him.” 
What would you say of such a mother as that? Teach a 
child that God loves him only so long as he is good, and that 
when he is bad the Lord does not love him, and you will 
find that when he grows up, if he has abad temper he will 
have the idea that God hates him because he thinks that God 
don’t love him when he has got a bad temper, and as he has 
a bad temper all the time, of course God does not love him 
at all, but hates him all the time. Now God hates sin, but 
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he loves the sinner, and there is a great dif- 
ference between the love of God and our love 
—all the difference in the world between the 
human and the Divine love. 


—Messrs. Hall and Cree in their South- 
ern tour have reached New Orleans and con- 
ducted a series of union meetings there for 
one week. The meetings are held in Rev. 
Dr. Palmer’s, and Prytania Street Presby- 
tyerian, and Carondolet and Lystra Street 
M. E. churches. The services consisted 
of noonday meeting, 4 o’clock Bible read- 
ing, and evening gospel meeting, followed 
by a second meeting for those especially 
interested in the*subject of personal re- 
ligion. Each evening a large proportion 
of the audience have remained for the 
second service. The service of song and 
promise meetings have been much en- 
joyed, being something new. The results 
of the meetings have been the bringing 
together daily into union service of God’s 
people, and the mingling of the voices of 
the ministers of different denominations 
in exhortation and words of encour- 
agement; the quickening of believers, 
many of whom have publicly acknowledged 
their past coldness and indifference, and 
have consecrated themselves to renewed 
effort for Christ. Hundreds of requests 
for prayer have been presented, and at 
every meeting in which the opportunity 
has been given, pegons have as* sd praycr 
for themselves that they might become 
Christians. A great many have j-ctrased 
conversion, and some marked «2324 have 
developed themselves in the meetings. 
Major Joseph Hardie, of Selma, Alabama, 
has been working in the meetings in New 
Orleans with Messrs. Hall and Cree, and 
most of the evangelical ministers of the 
city have been in attendance upon them 
and assisting earnestly in them. In Lou- 
isville the meetings conducted by these 
brethren were very successful. The large 
halls of the city were filled for the Sunday 
and week-night services, many young men 
attending the nine o’clock young men’s 
meeting, and hundreds asked prayer for 
themselves and remained for personal 
conversation, and many were hopefully 
converted. All the ministers of the 
city took a prominent part in the 
meeting. Mr. Charles Morton, of the 
Bethel, Brooklyn, assisted. The Chris- 
tian Association was much benefited 
by the visit, and by the presentation of 
the subject, “Our young men,” to the 
Christian people of the city. The active 
workers of the association are a live 
body of prominent business young men, 
who have the sympathy and command 
the respect of the people. In Knoxville 
the meetings have beer continued daily. 
The largest churches are crowded, and 
forty to fifty have been seeking Christ in 
a single meeting. A Christian associa- 
tion has been organized in the University 
of East Tennessee, at Knoxville, and a 
daily meeting is held in the institution. 
Mr. George 8. McIlvane writes from St. 
Augustine that the meetings still continue, 
and that two weeks after the visit of 
Messrs. Hall, Cree, and McOonnoughy, 
forty united with the Presbyterian Church. 
In Charleston six daily meetings are 
announced, and the largest churches in 
the city are too small to hold the crowds 
that seek admission to the meetings. Since 
the visit there, there have been consider- 
able accessions to the churches. To the 
Bethel (M. E.), six; Circular (Independ- 
en’), six; Citadel Square (Baptist), fifteen ; 
Glebe Street Presbyterian), thirteen; 
First Baptist, three; Huguenot, twenty ; 
Trinity, seventeen ; Second Presbyterian, 
twenty; Wentworth Street, (Lutheran), 
nine; and large numbers of others have 
been hopefully con verted, and Christians 
have been incited to new warmth and 
zeal in the Master’s service. Messrs. 
Hall and Cree purpose spending a month 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
LOST. 


{Rose Terry Cooke. in Harper's Magazine for April.) 
NCE ona time she came to me, 
As some small star from heaven 
might flee— 
To be a mortal’s sole delight, 
A love by day, a dream by night, 
The sweetest thing on land or sea, 
My little darling crept to me. 





A trembling, tender, fairy thing, 

Too grave to emile, tou sad to sing, 
Aware of earth with grieved surprise, 
An alien from her native skies, 

A baby angel strange to see, 

My little darling came to me. 


But love and loving taught her smiles, 
And life and living baby wiles— 

The way to cling, to coax, to kiss, 

To fill my soul with deepest blics ; 

My heart of hearts, my life, was she, 
This little love who came to me. 


What words she stammered, soft and low, 
No other ear but mine could know; 
More gentle than a cooing dove, 

More fond than any voice of love, 

So shy, so sweet, eo tenderly, 

My little darling spoke to me. 


I know not how to tell the grace 

That dwelt upon her wistful face— 
The tinted skin, the lip’s pure bloom, 
The clearest eyes that knew not gloom, 
The hair as soft as moth wings be, 

My little darling showed to me. 


Alas! I know that all is gone, 
That here | sit and grieve alone, 
That every fair and gracious thing 
1 loved and lost is but a sting ; 
Another thorn thy memory, 

My little darling, brings to me. 
But kindly night doth pity pain: 
In all my dreams she comes again; 
Her precious head is on my breast ; 
My happy arms caress her rest ; 

I hear her words of tender glee; 
My little darling kisses me. 


Ah ! sweet is night—too sweet, too brief— 
When day recalls our bitterest grief, 

The hungry heart, the longing dire 

That burns the soul with vain desire, 

The ancient cry of wild distress, 

The Rachel-mourning, comfortless. 

O Ged! once more that face to see ! 

My little darling, come to me! 


THE WORK OF CHRIST. 
[From The Churchman.] 


Vi ] E are scarcely conscious of the won- 
derful power the Gospel has exerted 
in Christian Coals 

Living in the midst of civilization, see- 
ing lives held precious around us, integ- 
rity, truth, modesty universally respected, 
we do not think sufficiently of the mar- 
velous transformation which has been 
wrought in Europe by the manifestation 
of the Son of God. We do not consider 
sufficiently how truly he has delivered us 
from the terrible bondage of Satan, how 
many of the works of the devil he has 
destroyed. 

Let me give you a passage from a book 
of travels lately puolished, and you will 
see the sort of thing that goes on still in 
other realms where the light of the Son 
of God has not yet shone, and where Satan 
still reigas on his cruel throne, It is an 
account of an event which happened in 
the year 1870, in Central Africa, on the 
death of a petty king: , 

* The son ascends che throne, and the 
funeral of his father is his first duty. An 
immense pit or trench is dug, capable of 
containing several hundred people. This 
pit is neatly lined with new bark-cloths. 
Several wives of the late king are seated 
together at the bottom, to bear upon their 
knees the body of their departed lord. 
The night previous to the funeral, the 
king’s body-guard surround many dwel- 
lings and villages, and seize the people 
indiscriminately as they issue from their 
doors in the early morning. These cap- 
tives are brought to the pit’s mputh. The 
legs and arms are now broken with clubs, 
and they are pushed into the pit on the 
top of the king’s body and his wives. An 
immense din of drums, horns, flageolets, 
whistles, mingled with the yells of the 
frantic crowd, drown the shrieks of the 
sufferers, upon whom the earth 1s shoveled 
and stamped down by thousands of cruel 
fanatics, who dance and jump upon the 
loose mould, so as to force it into a com- 
pact mass, through which the victims of 
this horrible sacrifice cannot grope their 
way, the precaution having been taken to 
break the bones of their arms and legs, At 
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trodden down beneath a mound of earth, 
and ail is still, The funeral is over.”* 

In 1846, more than 400 years ago, an 
Arab traveler described the same ceremony 
as occurring in the same country, in his 
day. During 400 years, as we know, then, 
have these horrors been perpetrated. And 
during how many hundreds and thousands 
of years has this gone on, yerhaps? How 
many thousands and tens of thousands of 
writhing men and women with broken | 
and arms have lain ling under the 
earth, as it has been heaped on them, bury- 
ing them alive! , 

wonder what you were doing that day? 
Quietly, happily reaping the corn. The 
golden ears fell under your sickles, and 
you whistled with merry hearts. And 
presently your little girl came along the 
road with a can and a bund!e—the dinner 
for father. So you went under the shadow 
of a tree in the hedge, and unknotted the 
blue kerchief in which the try was 
tied up, and took out your knife. To the 
south the blue sea was twinkling with a 
thousand smiles, and the white sails of the 
fishers’ boats rested like the wings of sea 
gulls on its expanse. 

You know, doubtless, that recently the 
Fiji Islands have been annexed to the 
British Empire. A missionary there, not fifty 
years ago, thus writes of the natives: “To be 
an acknowledged murderer is the object of a 
Fijian’s restless ambition. To this they are 
trained from infancy. The mothers cul- 
tivate the passion of cruelty in their chil- 
dren, as we labor to draw out in ours the 
feeling of pity. One of the first lessons 
taught the infant is to strike its mother.” 

ow the red cross of St. George waves 
over those islands, Dong have mission- 
aries labored there. The Light of Christ 
has shone into that darkness, and the hor- 
rors which stained the soil of Fiji red with 


human bl are no more. There the 
Son of God begun to destroy the 
works of the devil. 


Last summer I went to Treves, in Ger- 
saris damn aedeanatten mane 
old town ys of the Romans, 
and there Constantine, the first Christian 
emperor, had a palace. He was not a 
Christian when he was there. The Ro- 
man Empire was the most civilized then 
in the world—its civilization fell little 
short of ours now—but one element was 
wantirg which distinguished Roman civil- 
ization from Christian civilization. The 
Son of God had not been fally manifested 
then to the old Romans, and the works of 
the devil were not destroyed. 

At Treves there is a great amphithea- 
tre, a large oval flat piece of ground 
scooped out between two hills; round 
this were built, or cut, in the rock, ranges 
above ranges of seats; so that 20.000 per- 
sons could be accommodated sitting 
round the open oval space, with their 
eyes on it, seeing all that went on therein. 
This open space measures 235 feet by 155 ; 
and has deep drains cut ia the rock all 
round it. I will tell you their purpose 
presently. 

In the old heathen Roman days, one 
of the greatest of pleasures to the people 
was to see what they call “ es ’’ in the 
amphitheatre. They crowded thither on 
holidays, high-born ladies and gentlemen, 
and yer and workmen, with their 
wives and children, to see the sport. 

When the place was full, then some 
armed men were placed in the open space, 
and they were set on to hack and kill one 
another. Sometimes naked unarmed men 
were exposed there to wild beasts. 

Constantine, the Roman emperor, who 
afterwards became a Christian, fought 
twice against the brave free Germans, and 
conquered them; and he brought the 
prisuners—thousands of them—a..d with- 
out giving them arms, stood them in this 
open space, and turned wild beasts, lions, 
and tigers, and bears in upon them. So 
great were the crowds of men thus exposed 
to be torn and eaten by the beasts, that 
the wild animals got tired, and desisted, 

lutted, from their horrible work. Then 

e people shouted that swords shuld be 
put into the hands of those who survived, 
and that they should be made to fight and 
kill one another. But the brave Ger- 
mans refused to fight their own country- 
men and relatives, to amuse these polished 
ladies and gentlemen, and workmen’s 
families; rather than that, they piaced 
the hilts of the swords on the ground, 
and fell on them themselves. Those deep- 
cut drains now served the end for which 
they were made, they ran with streams of 
blood, and poured the red current into 
the waters of a mountain brook that flows 
hard by. 





length the mangled mass is buried and! » 


* “ Ismailia,” by Sir S. W. Baker, Vol. II., p. 20- 
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I picked some little crimson wild roses 
growing on the spot where those brave 
men died; and I thought how wonder- 
fully Christ has changed the hearts of 
men since his coming; how truly bis 
manifestation has been one of destruction 
of the works of the devil. 

But if Christ has done much by his 
manifestation to destroy the works of the 
devil, all those works are not yet de- 
stroyed.. . . In Constantine’s time, if 
you had told a Roman that in a few cen- 
turies his grand games and splendid sports 
would be regarded with loathing, he would 
have thought it impossible, ridiculous. 
Yet the change has been effected. So it 
is quite possible that wife-kicking and 
child-murder and other of the crimes 
which disfigure modern civilization, may 
be no more. 

But that depends. Civilization itself will 
never banish evil—will never destroy the 
works of the devil. The son of God alone 
can dothat Civilization must be Chirs- 
tian, or it will never dispel crime. It is 
the manifestation of the Son of God which 
has softened the heart of mankind. The 
sight of Jesus on the Cross has made men’s 
breasts tender, has filled them with com- 

assion for other men, members of Jesus 
Ohrist. As his truth spreads, as his teach- 
ing sinks into the consciences of men, 80 
do gentleness, goodness, and temperance 
spring up. 





MR SPURGEON ON 
“ECCENTRIC PREACHERS.” 


{From The Sunday School Chronicle. | 


A’ the annual tea meeting of the sup- 
porters of the Pastor’s College, con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
Mr. Spurgeon delivered a lecture on “ Ec- 
centric Preachers.”” He said:—In every 
generation there had been objections to 
the ministers. In the present day the com- 
mon ministers who had 
been successful was that they were eccen- 
tric. If they said anything that struck 
and stuck, the men who tried to escape be- 
ing struck and stuck said the preacher was 
eccentric. What was it to be eccentric? 
What was eccentric at one time was not 
eccentric at another. Some 100 years ago 
or more, when John Wesley stood to preach 
on his father’s grave in Epworth Church- 
yard, people said it was eccentric to preach 
in the open air. But Jesus Christ and his 
apostles preached in the a, air. One of 
the charges of eccentricity brought against 
Whitfield and Wesley was that they actu- 
ally wore their own hair instead of wear- 
i Could anything be more mon- 
strous? A holy person from Holland wrote 
to him, and said he had read his sermons 
with pleasure, but could do so no longer, 
as he had been told he was a carnal an 
worldly man who wore a moustache. There 
were some men who tried to attract atten- 
tion by oddities, and oddities not their 
own. He had not a word to say for such 
men. There were some men who adopted 
a curious dress. He would not defend 
them. Old Latimer was eccentric, but 
there was something very genuine about 
him, and one could not ye Reig him. 
And did he not tell them about watering 
the milk, and, when they sold their barley, 
placing the best at the top, and then de- 
clare he must stop lest he should be show- 
ing them how to do these things? That 
was an eccentric preacher of the time of 
the Reformation. Coming down to Wes- 
ley’s time, there was John Berridge. He 
_ could not live without being funny ; he was 
quaint by nature; he no doubt that 
his furniture was quaint—certainly his pic- 
tures were. A person once asked him what 
three pictures were that were in his room. 
“Oh,” he said, “one is Luther and another 
is Calvin, and beet other is the devil.” or 
man went up to the latter picture, and it 
was a looking-glass, and he saw himself. 
When he preached the seats of the church 
had a double row of people in every one 
of them. People sat on the top ef the 
beams, and ladders were placed to the 
windows, and there was a person on every 
rung. Berridge was certainly eccentric 
because he was Berridge. There were some 
men who were eccentric because they were 
really in earnest, and there were some who 
were born dramatists, and who could not 
help being dramatic. To judge rightly of 
the conduct and sayings ot a minister they 
must know the circumstances in which he 
was placed. Things ofien looked ridicul- 
ous which they would not do if they knew 
all. What seemed to have been eccentric 
might have been the wisest thing after all. 
They should say the right thing and the 
true, and discharge their consciences be- 
fore God. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY 


THE BENT LENIN HELP PUBLISHED) 
EVERYBODY LIKES IT 


Although the first number of THE ScHOL- 
ARS’ QUARTERLY was issued only in January 
of this year, it has rapidly gained a large cir- 
culation, extending already to every State in 
the Union. 

Wherever it goes it makes friends. It is 
considered by those who have tried it the 
most complete scholars’ help published. 
Nearly all who at first sent for specimen 
copies have since ordered a full supply—for 
their schools or classes. The second number 
(for April, May, and June) is nearly ready. 
This will be, in many points, an improve- 
ment on that for the First Quarter. Sub- 
scribers wishing to receive it in good season 
should send in their orders early in March. 


For the benefit of those who have not yet seen THE ScHOLaARs’ 
QuARTERLY, the following brief description of it is given— 


WHAT IT IS. 


It is a collection of the lesson of each three months, with a quar- 
terly review chart and outline for the thirteenth Sunday, bound in 
small quarto form with strong paper covers. Brief explanatory notes 
are furnished to aid the scholars in their study. With the Scripture 
text of each lesson, marginal references are given, and the pronuncia- 
tion of proper names is indicated. It contains a map specially prepared 
for the quarter’s lessons, also a compact Bible Dictionary with the 
needed explanation of terms and description of persons, places, and 
customs. 

For each quarter, a Responsive Review Exercise is added, which 
includes selections from the lessons, golden texts, and related passages. 
This can‘be used at the quarterly review, or in opening and closing the 
regular sessions of the school. In this latter use it forms an uninter- 
mitting survey of the line of study through the whole quarter. 

THE QUARTERLY is printed on good paper in distinet type. It 
avoids on the one hand the crowded page of the question book; and 
on the other the fragmentary character of the lesson leaf. 

A skilled teacher writes of THe QuARTERLY as follows: 

“T like it exceedingly, and what is better yet my boys like it. 
They say they can do a good deal more with the lessons than before, 
and certainly there has been an increase in study and Bible knowledge 
since THE QUARTERLY came. I knew it would be good, but it is better 
than I really thought it would be. I wish every scholar in the country 
could have it.” 

Others write : 


“T have just received Tur ScHOLARS’ QUARTERLY, and it has given 
such satisfaction that Iam requested by our teachers to order more.” 

“The copies sent me last week are highly valued by the class. 
They are the neatest, and most compact and convenient in form of any 
aids to the scholars in studying the lesson, that I have yet seen.” 

“ We are so much pleased with them that we have decided to order 
100 copies of them for the scholars.” 

“Tue ScHoLars’ QUARTERLY is just the thing. Send to my address 
25 copies for one year. You may hear from me again with another 
order.” 

“THe ScHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is all that can be wished for.” 

“Tur ScHOLARS’ QUARTERLY takes wherever it is introduced.” 

The best, way of judging of the merits of THE QUARTERLY is to 
send for a copy. 


100 Copies, one year, - - #20.00, 
PRICE. 100 as three months, 5.00. PRICE. 
Single Copies, one year, - 20. 


Published at the office of THs Sunpay Scnoot Times. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


—_ Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
‘el 


sent by mail, id. Five splendid varie- 
ties, all labeled, $100, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do $3.00, 
26 do. $4.00, 35 do. $6.00. For 10 cents eacu, ad- 


ditional, one —* Premium Rose to eve 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send tor our new GUI 

TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 
finest sorts. We are the largest Rose-Growers in 
America, and allow purchasers to make thew own 


selections. Address THE 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa. 








DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1876. 


Contains descriptive and ice list of Vegetable, 
Flower and Grass Seeds. ts, Novel 


» Bulbs, 

and every GARDEN REQUISITE. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Send two three cent stamps for postage. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., ph 





Contains over 1,200 varieties Moog 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLA Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! S&@ Send for it. 


INSURANCE. 


18:35. 1876. 


THE -PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000,00. - - Assets, $1,550,858.76. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


$5 t0 $20 Re. ““Srissow & co. Portand, Me. 


$12 aday at home. Agents Wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Me. 


A CARDS PS 


" A WEEK. Agents wanted everywhere. 
$ A? Business permanent and first-class. For 

















further culars address, 
J. KENNEDY & CO., Richmond, Indiana. 
Our new method of in- 
Home 


WORK AND MONEY, troducing the tome gues 


carries eve’ g before it. bat may beat the 
world. Don’t be idle a day. Particulars free. Sam- 
ple of paper superbly illustrated with choice Moss- 
rose , 10 Cents. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash: 
ington Street, Boston, Maas. 


‘THE BIBLE ILLUMINATED | 


AGENTS! We have in press, two most RARE 
+ AND VALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS. for 
which we want agents. Circulars with full deserip- 
tion, sent free. Few such chances offer to do good 
and make money. Address, at point nearest you, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, nmartford, 
Ct., Cincinnati, O., or Chicago, Ill. 








NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000 
UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 

A Graphic History of the Heroic of Ameri- 
can Border Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and 
White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, For- 
ays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian war- 

aths, Camp life and Sports, A book for Old and 
Young. Nota dull page. No competition. Enor- 
Agents wanted eve ere. Circulars 
0., 26 S. Seventh 





mous sales. 
free. Address, J. C. McCURDY & 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL BOK is 


S » 
(unTRY aResouRcE 
As it was and is, treating of our history and gov- 
ernment, varied soil and climate, vast mountains, 
lakes, rivers, great cities and manufactures, wealth 
in minerals, iaternal improvements, free schools, 
wonderful achievements, agriculture, commerce 
finances, curiosities, ete. A splendid view o: 
this mighty Yankee natien, richly itlius- 
trated. Nothing like it extant. Large size, low 
rice. Agents wanted quickly. Terms easy. Ad- 
dress, HUBBARD BKOS., 723 Sansom street, Phila, 








10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guar- 

val wR RT 4 

value ascertain y perso: many 

yewhounes have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
terest promptly semi-annually in New York. No 

customer of ours ever waited a day for 

even du the; hardest time Kansas is 

ever to see. Her prosperity is now for certain. Sen: 

References in every State in the Union. 





culars. 
J.B. WATKINS 4 CO., Lawre: Kansas, ov 


nce, 
llections throughout the West a special: 


» 
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THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


5 CENTS EACH. — 


The low price of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly 
(20c. a year) makes 
each number cost but 
five cents. Now is a 
good time to supply 
schools or classes. Sub- 
scribe for one year or 
three months. See 
special advertisement 
elsewhere. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A.L.0. E. LIBRARY. 


Now Complete—55 volumes, 18 mo., in 
mice silk cloth, in a meat 
wooden vase, $40.00. 


SEND FOR A LIST OF THEM. 








“ There is no writer for children and young peo- 
ple who has obtained a wider recognition than the 
athor of these delightful stories, nor one more 
deserving. The oy possess every requisite that we 
seek for in this class of literature; they are attrac- 
tive in form, pure in sentiment, and .-- ious in 
their teachings. ”— Central Christian A 





MISS ASHTON’S GIRLS. By Joanna H. Ma- 
thews. 6 vols. in a neat box vistivedteqesctenelne 

THE SAY AND DO SERIES. Illustrative of 
the Lord’s Prayer. By the author of “ Wide, 
Wide World.” 6 Vols im & DOX....cccceeeeeeeee 7.50 


gd ol CHEAP 8. 8. “S. LIBRARY, No, 2. 
mes in a Wooden Case, NEL... ....00+00+5 $20.00 

CARTERS" CHEAP 5S. 8. Liane: No. % 
50 yolumes in a wooden case, net.. erseeee 20,00 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, N. Y. 


IN EW 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


(334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


DEACON GIBBS’ BES’ ENEMY. A Capital Tem- 
~—y Story. By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. I6mo, 
‘rive 81.25. 


WosbD PICTURES. Six Books in a Box. 
$2.10. : 








ALICE DUNBAR. A Story of the Times of 
‘John Knox. Price 60 cents. 


MR. WARNERS’ HOUSEHOLD. Price 55 
cents, 


TH DAWN OF LIGHT. A Story of the 
Zenana Mission. Price 65 cents. 


THE PEDDLER OF LA GRANGE. By 
Martha a Price 55 cents. 


Please address orders to 


JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Kcts MES 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY BOOKS. 


THE BEST ASSORTMEN TIT 


WELL SELECTED, 


and approved as Sateahie for Sunday- 
schools. 





The cream of the issues of various publishers, 
offered on the very best terms, at the rooms of the 


BIBLE AND PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


No. 76 East Ninth st., N. Y¥. 
G. M. VAN DERLIP, Depr’y. 
ae Send ele Catalogues. “@% 


BOOK 
HTORAN GE 


MONTHLY, 


CENTS a . New, old, rare, curious, valu- 
able and eap books Ree and wanted. 
, sold or loaned to al parts of the Cased 
States. American Book Exch » 109 
ton Street, New York. P. 0. Box, JOHN 1 8. 
ALDEN, Manager. 





Thirty-first Annual Report of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


STANUARY ist, 1876. 














Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jamaary 1, 0975 ............ccccccccccccecscesesesseseenseees $27,145,777.51 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


,069,002.81 
sovecceseesnces oncenserernsconncsscesnooonsesesarooonoeseeeoesoecessanssestese 1,870,658.34—$7,939,661.15 









$35,085,438.66 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. ; 
Dividends and Returned Premiums on Canceled Policies. 2.481,696.96 
Life Annuities, Matured Endowments, and Re-Insurances. 182,400.83 
Commissions, broke , and Agency Expenses.............. 361,918.06 
Advertising and Phys DORN SNM eece:2occeseceocossacictenecs 7,591.5 


591.26 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, etc 280,114.03—$4,918,535.97 











ASSETS. $230,166,902.69 

Cash in Trust Co: ny, in Bank, and on hand... --$1,7 68,291.26 
eel tees ~ United States, N. Y. City, and other Stocks ‘(market value, 97, 633. 244) 7 7 154,191.05 
TIIIEE TI iaecacsicnipiiseaitinbenitinmnensdied sutiaanbaainneeveneduizoresiasnaeipatnssdinsdtestinmieneseeteesoceesun antes 1,820,240.53 
Bonds no loaned, b (secured by real estate valued at more than double the 

amount | a thereon insured for $15,717,000, and the policies 

assigned to rn rey as additional collateral SeCUTIty).........-.--s::s+-seseeeees 17,685,597 .50 
Loans on pe nies alia (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

amounts to iia dealiRaisietiatn eeenbeeaesevenesenatnasebebanenesatescueseuseuiiovaerwecusembenenete 885,728.82 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

DRMUBEH By MOTB tives ate0s 1080-0 001005 eskossndesesece socsesedeces cocsessnsescsecesceceseeseessosecebeosenees 463,269.64 


Premiums on ‘existing policies in course of transmission and collection (esti- 
mated reserve on these policies, $320,000, included in liabilities) Af 
x ed Teen i edpecceseece oer pavneoecestessdsntess ceueeseséecoceseccecceces 27,111.49 
ecru n anua , 1876, on investments 257 ,130.86-$30, 166,902. 
Excess of market value of Securities over cost ; ra 479, 052.98 


$30,645,955.64 








Cash Assets, January 1, 1876. biedenpesconsing 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 












Adjusted Losses, due subsequent to January 1, 1876... . $303,165.00 
ported Losses awaiting proof, etc...........00cc.eeeee 144,598.66 
Reserved for Re-Insurance on existing policies; participating Insurance at four 
per cent. wy a net premiums; non-participating at five per cent. Carlisle 
TRDE POSTRITIN ..4, wie dened virdes oee scenic cee ceccectesecpctcccesesocs vescencocceseceess te cees sectcece --27,390,396.44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend one over —_ a 
four per cent, reserve on existing policies of that class... 308,138,81-$28,146,298.91 





ACTUAL SUBPLUS by the Company’s Standard.................... $2,499,656 73 

SURPLUS, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard, over........ 5,250,000.00 
From the undivided Surplus of $2,499.656.73 the Board of Trustees has declared a 

Dividend, available on settlement of next Annual Premium to participating policies La Bavpesosiary 


their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement if the po- 
licy-holders so elect. 


Daring the Year, 7,029 Policies have been ened, insuring $21,964,190. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. GEORGE WILKES, r 4 — ; Medical Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, Ma D., Ass't Medical Examiner. 


Walter Baker & Co., SUPERINTENDENTS 
(180 xstamuasnen 1x (780 | PHE LABOR OF LOVE, 


A Gospel Monthly, finely illustrated, is just the thi: 
Manufacturers of for your schools. 18 Cents a year, 4 


per copy—for 10 or more copies to one ar es 


rossi GROMA |THE FOOD FOR THE LAMBS, 


Published four times each month, each number 
has four beautiful pages well illustrated for the 
very little fellows. 


80 cents per copy, postage paid, for 10 or more 
copies to one address. 


CHOCOLATES, 


in all forms known to 


MODERN COMMERCE. 


HIGHEST MEDALS received at IN- 


TERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS i BACK NUMBERS. 


LONDON, PARIS, and VIENNA, and at The Labor of Love. 


LOCAL EXHIBITIONS in all parts of | No date, fresh and nice, postage paid, $1.25 per 
the UNITED STATES. hundred. 


The Food for the Lambs. 
SSe CeScMLey Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100. 
BREAKFAST COCOA. Address the Publisher, 


EDWIN A. WILSON, Springfield, Ils. 


Send for Centennial Book to our stores in Boston SPECIMEN COPY FREE, 
and New York. eames 
~ ~- MUSICAL PU BLICATIONS. 

MISCELL ANEOUS: 58 ean + oe ag 


TEAS <3." cholces in the world—Importers | U D | E: S 
AS, sricle- pleases sos everybody trade continu: 
gents wan everywhere—| 
BY SEP. WINNER, 


= nee on’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y. P.O. Box 1287. 

yest CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE. Heck He 1, fo JUST PUBLISHED. 

; O00. °. or Urgan an 1ADO. 

a a va mee hh Sere, Book No. 2, for a, iolin %, tela, Mig mee = | ane ry 
This Bo and Day School is delightful) Book No.3,for Flute, Fife, Piccolo, Flageolet an arionet 
situated in arding, 4 Day and eK am edvan. J gt ae See SL 3 ets.: ad 
reeret of both city and country. For circulars with | 40 cts. 


noes address the Principal, Mrs.J.A. BOGARDUS WHITNEY'S MUSICAL GUEST 


INE od ag VISITING CARDS. wee 1876 wilt contela $24 pene Bow Mie. 
25, wit our name beautifull I i argest circulation of any music < in 
seat by retard mail, oa receipt of 1 = aoe United States. Exc peaons Editor ials, Bota hes Gtuvek, 

Yriginal Stories, and the choicest 0: usic. ages are 
3 cent stam I have 70 kinds of cards,a| ‘ 


heet-mus 0 per year, in advance. Specimen 
list of which, with samples, of 65 styles of on evs ig size. $1.10 per y “ 


printing and ‘agents’ price list, will be sent 
with each new order; and I make the above 
offer, as I wish to introduce my cards into Af 
qver family. 5 packs, 5 names, to one address 


‘or cts. You will want more w hen ou get 
the first lot. “More than pleased,” WNeser BOOK OF GEMS for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
was 80 well suited before,” are almost unani- Containe new: Hyuind ond unce by best hig wv 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skillful School a. pe MR, the Fepelax ymin 
printers, and furnish the best of work, and printed | js. single copy, 3) ab cts 3 88. 60 per doz, 
nearly one million cards in Dee. 1875, Write name, Specimen pages 








CT Sd One waately. AGtoeme W.C.OARRON, | WAY. WHITNEY, TOLEDO, 0. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


NOW READY! 


In res repeated calls for.a Book of Son: 
expecially edt adapted for the little ones, we offer ” 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


The work has been carefully compiled by 


Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and 
Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, 


both of are well known as specially fitted 
for the tas 








SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS contains: 
SONGS FOR THE HOME 
SONGS FOR THE INFANT OR PRIMARY 


ASS 

SONGS FOR THE DAY SCHOOL. 

SONGS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 

SONGS ADAPTED FOR LITTLE ONES ON 
ALL OCCASIONS AND FROM THE BEST SOURCES. 

We commend this work to every home and every 
Sunday-school in the land. 





SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


contains 160 pages of both words and music; is 

handsomely printed. 

Price in Board Sever. 35 ‘cents. $30 
per 100 copies. 


A finer edition, on tinted paper, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 60 cents; $50 per 100 copies. 


One copy in paper cover sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth street, New York, 
91 Washington street, Chicago. 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK 


DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL INFORMATION. 


Price $1.25. By John W. Moore. 


Information about [2,000] prominent Musicians, 
Musical Instruments, Musical Events, Musical 
Terms, Musical Theory, Music Books, and every- 
thing élse that one wishes to know about Music, all 
concisely my clearly ew , brow po ny of og 
erence. e possessor 0! 8 [an rhaps of Rit 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vols., ea. $1.50 we — tly 
posted, and inquiry-proof in in coestonl subjects 


Easter Carols [New], I Howard, 20 cents. 
Bassini’s Art of Singing 2*s.mi.%s*Sock 
Vocal Culture. Used everywhere. Price, complete, 
$4; abridged, $3. 

Moore’s Eucyclopedia of Music, 86. 
Perkins’ Anthem Book, 3025.2 mous 
Anthems for Choirs, vurjee’s eens 


Choir (2.00) is an einai good book difficult 
Anthems for the same p Pty 








What a gem is Saas Waters for Praise- 
meetings! 30 cen 

What a prize is Shining River for Sunday- 
schools! cen 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co.,|J. E. Ditson & Co., 
TH BROADWAY, SUCCESSORS T0 LEE & WALKER, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


Gospel Songs by P. P. Bliss 


For Sunday-Schools, freree-motings and Devotional 





This unrivaled collec tion, contains Hold the Fort, 
“ Hailelujah’ Tis Done.” Almost Persuaded, Ninety and 
Nine, More to Follow, Only an Armor Bearer, together 
with ad of Mr. Bliss’s late and popular melodies. 
Price $30 < 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sale 
at all Bookstores, or can be procured of the Pub- 
lishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE 


“Moody & Sankey Song Book” 


Is now used everywhere. Every family should 
have it. Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by 
mail, 35 cents. 





4#@ Either Book sent by mail on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & 00., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE CHOICE. 


' FOR SINGING SCHOOLS & CONCERTS. 


By McGRANAHAN AND CASE, 


ot Wide-Awake Book for Wide-Awake Teachers. 
Contains a novel elemen Teal Gasman and a GRAND 
COLLECTION OF MUSIC. THE CHOICE is the work 
of experienced men, and is the most successful Con- 
vention Book in the field. Price, $7.50 dozen; by 
mail, 75 cents. 








PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHUROH & OO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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